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Native Shrubs and Trees for Ornamental Planting 


MOUNTAIN FETTER-BUSH 


Pieris floribunda 


ty of the most beautiful of our 
native shrubs is the Mountain Fet- 
ter-bush which grows natively on moist 
hillsides and mountains from Virginia 
to Georgia. It is a slow-growing evergreen 
shrub with dull green leaves and nodding 
white flowers borne on dense upward 
pointing panicles. The flower buds  re- 
main conspicuous all winter. 

This shrub belongs to the Heath Family 
and thrives best in a sheltered position, 
and a rather moist sandy soil with plenty 


of peat or leafmold. It blooms very earh 
in the spring, and is an excellent shrub 
for planting with Azalea, Laurel and 
Rhododendron. It reaches an ultimate 
height of about six feet. 

Pieris is adapted for many uses in the 
garden. They are fine for gateway plamt 
ings, as accent plants in the shrubbery 
and for the rock garden. Thev may b 
propagated by layers or by seeds. The 
should be kept mulched with shredde 
leaves at all times. 
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SO MANY TRY TO IMITATE IT— 
IT MUST BE GOOD! 


fee the magical difference 
ActivO will make in weak, 
duggish soils—just a few 
handfuls mixed into soil. 
it conditions, i 

aids life, energy and vital- 
ity. Try it on lawns or in 
lam dressing by all means. 


Makes compost quicker 
esier, cheaper and better 
out of difficult materials. 
..im heaps, by the sheet 
or row method, in cabinet. 


Use even sawdust and 
chaff. Compost garbage 
and sludge without odor! 
These make the richest 
humus known to man! 


Use ActivO to reduce odors 
in outdoor toilets—while it 
converts the waste into an 
ah-like fertilizer-humus. 


All organic—no chemicals! 
Nature, herself—am plified, 
and packed in a can! SEND 
NOW FOR ALL THE IN- 
TERESTING DETAILS. 


Plant a little with each 
seed and see the difference 
in your plants — and the 
yield! Flowers, too, have 
better color. 


Use ActivO to make your 
own organic fertilizer and 
liquid manure — quickly 
(complete directions tell 
you how to do this and 
dozens of other unusual 
garden tricks.) Use it in 
hot beds, or to make hot 
beds without manure. 


ActivO is a rich, black, vel- 
vety humus fortified with 
billions of Nature’s own 
beneficial micro-organisms, 
hormones, vitamins, miner- 
als and the mysterious bi- 
otics, Nature’s balancers. 


Its cost is amazingly little. 
(See below.) And it’s good 
for your compost, good for. 
your soil, good for EARTH- 
WORMS. 


Co, e 
At dealers in sizes at $1.00 

Please do not accept sub- and up. See your dealer 

stitutes. There’s NOTHING TODAY — now. If your 

like it; nothing “just as dealer doesn’t have it use 
good.” handy coupon below. 

MAIL TO BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 54, Ind. 

— Northeastern States: Address ActivO-Soilservice, P. O. Box 131, Townsend, Mass. 
West Coast: Address ActivO West, P. 0. Box 227, Rivera, Calif. 
eae ore Send the following: (Add 10% West of Rockies) 

1) Ne. 25 size for 3 tons compost, at $6.99, prepaid — with FREE plans for Composter Cabinet pictured below. 

QO No. 50 size, for 64 tons, $11.95, freight collect with FREE plans for building Composter Cabinet pictured below. 

tons), with free plans, $19.95, freight collect. 

0 (OTHER SIZES AT DEALERS) | Prices do not include 
1 “ACTO” in Canada 
a ActivO makes compost in 
sanitary CABINET — in MORE THAN 

v yard. Free plans w 
rhe No. 25, 50, and 100 

' sizes. Check above. ‘ HASTENER! 
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We are proud to prem 
another design drawn 
ORGANIC GARDENING § 
Marvin Bileck, who 
the delicate plant dravimj 
reproduced on our May tf 
The influence of Oriental # 
Renaissance masters is a 
visible—though with great 
stylization in the shrubs # 
flowers which Bileck has 9* 
metrically arranged beyond 
great iron gateway. 
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Place GARBAMAT outside kitchen, in the 
garage, under shed or in any handy place. 
Deposit all garbage, bones and waste 
paper, etc. Add a little water. The starter 
button sets the shredder disc—GarbaPeller 
—in the bottom of the GARBAMAT into 
action. A timer stops the GARBAMAT in 
30 minutes. The garbage is then com- 
pletely homogenized which means disin- 
tegrated into a uniform, ODORLESS pulpy 
mass. 


This is called organic FAM. It is poured 
on the garden, around shrubbery, trees, 
flowers or on a compost pile. The excess 
moisture, containing nutrients and min- 
erals, drains into the ground, leaving a 
layer of organic matter protecting ond 
enriching the soil with humus. 


“HOME” Model 1 


GARBAMAT 


A LARGER SIZE 
The “HOME and GARDEN” Model 2 
in addition to handling garbage is large 
enough to perform the functions of the 
AGROMAT in making of FAM from all 
garden waste, leaves, grass trimmings, 
weeds and any type of manure, in the 
application of which the organic. and 
mineral matter is immediately available 

for the enrichment of the soil. 


Odorless, organic FAM from the GARBAMAT contains nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium in goodly percentages with the added value over fertilizer 
in the great amount and variety of organic matter it contains. Bacterial 
activity is instantly developed and quick conversion of the organic matter 
into soluble plant food is under way. 

Organic FAM is a live substance giving the soil in one application moisture, 
nutrients, bacterial development and plenty of organic matter. 

ALL MODELS of GARBAMATS are fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
as to construction as well as to giving satisfaction. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WANDEL MACHINE CO. - DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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The KESTON 
Organic Shredder 


Chews up leaves, straw, fibrous vegetation and tough 
organic matter for quicker, better Composting. Engineer- 
ed for fast efficient operation. 


NOW 


While Still 


Approved by 


Available 
Professional Engineers 
ACCESSORIES 
4 h.p. electric motor ........... $34.00 
V2 h.p. gasoline engine ........ 


Subject to Revision 


Grist Mills for 


the Home * 
A_hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: 1 Ib. per min- 
ute. Fine: 4 lb. per minute. 
Grinds all grains, coffee, 
$8 
Write for prices for larger 
and power models. 


Compost Bin ** _ 
LEHIGH TYPE— 
Rot - resistant 
New lersey Ce- § 
dar. Steel corner § 
rods. 1-ton size, 
$12.00; 2-ton 
size $17.5 


COMPOST x 
STARTER 


Snap your soil back to full fertility with ENZ-BAC. 
It is a carefully formulated mixture of bacteria, yeasts 
and other fungi, act and 
with all essential nutrient sienantns 
vitamins and hormones. 

ENZ-BAC converts all kinds of wastes into organic 
fertilizer, stimulates the action of beneficial organ- 
isms in the soil, deodorizes garbage cans and toilets, 
decomposes garbage rapidly. With ENZ-BAC compost 
can be made without manure. When the raw materials 
are shredded, compost can be made with ENZ-BAC in 
less than a month. ENZ-BAC can be used itself as an 
organic fertilizer without injuring growing plants. 


ORGANIC 


IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. 
P. 0. Box 115, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% West 
** F.0.B. Factory of Mississippi 


4 


1 ton unit, $2. 
5 ton unit, $8. 


and rich in 


Gardening In Clay 


My garden is a plot 25 feet by 20 feet, 
located on a clay side-hill at the rear 
of my home, in a spot filled in with the 
clay from the basement excavation. When 
I took possession on September 1, 1947 
that clay had the tilth of a slab of con- 
crete. A three gallon bucket of water 
poured onto it at one end would run 
the entire length without seemingly los. 
ing a drop. : 

During the last week of March, 1948, I 
spaded it deep, working in some com- 
post which was teeming with native earth- 
worms. Then I broadcast a light dress 
ing of lime and broke up the clods. It 
was a rough looking job, and my plant- 
ing was not done until after May 20th, 
but the crop was very satisfactory. 

1949—Followed the same _ procedure, 
with good results. 

1950—Spring was late and cold. Kill 


ing frosts until after June Ist. Spaded 
shallow without compost. However, after 
the plants were up and well established, 
I laid down a four-inch mulch of green 
sweet-clover and weeds, cut along the 
roadside, and wet it down thoroughly. 
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In less than four weeks this mulch had 
disappeared and another four-inch layer 
yas put down and added to from time 
time until about September 19th. The 
rer slab of hard clay is now a dark 
wrous soil, so absorbent and so alive 
iat a three gallon bucket of water 
mnishes instantly in the spot where it 
poured. 

In 1950 I had 36 tomato plants set 18 
inches by 20 inches. The seed catalogue 
sated that the average weight of the to- 
mato was 10 ounces. Mine, when ripe, 
weraged 26 ounces, and all good and 
slid. We also harvested 65 fine heads of 
Big Boston lettuce, two dozen heads curl- 
ed endive, two rows leaf lettuce, two rows 
each of carrots and beets, three plant- 
ings each of green and wax bush beans. 
I planted three pounds of onion sets 
which gave us all the green onions we 
needed and a bushel of dry ones for the 
winter. We had all of these vegetables 
we could use and a good surplus for our 
friends and neighbors. 

All this from a patch 25 feet by 20 
feet, thanks to the organic method of 


. [gardening and farming taught to me 


nearly sixty years ago by my father, who 
now, although past 89 years of age, is 
still an enthusiastic organic gardener. 
A. R. Schnaebele 

Box 223 

Lake Zurich, IIl. 


Sterilize the Soil Sterilizers! 


Academic advisers of distressed farmers, 
gardeners, stockmen and lawn owners 
on the subject of how to cope with 
“weeds” have achieved an all time low 
of dangerous stupidity with their advice 
to completely sterilize the soil. 

Should such a condition be brought 
about on the earth’s surface, the cycles 
of the elements essential to plant and 
animal life would be bottle necked in 
death. The earth would be one vast 
deathscape. No plant or animal could 
decay. The twenty or more elements of 
plant and animal protoplasm would be 
forever locked up in organic compounds 
of undecayable, although dead, plants 
and animals. Nature’s law that “life” 
must subsist on “death” would be nulli- 
fied. The inorganic energies of life could 
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FREE CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST! 


...beautifully illustrated in color... 
teeming with thriftwise garden val- 
ues...containing hundreds of rare, 
imported species...and your special 
favorites—at big, big savings! 


SPECTACULAR 
“GET ACQUAINTED” 
a VALUE! 
only through August 31st! 


10 GIANT 
IMPORTED 
MADONNA 


LILIES 


This offer cannot be repeated after 
August 31st! Only in order to in- 
troduce’our new catalogue of sen- 
sational values to you, we offer an 
incredible low price on one.of the 
most beautiful of all hardy, peren- 
nial lilies — pure white, sweet- 
scented Giant Madonna Lilies—im- 
ported from France! Guaranteed 
to bloom, these lilies flower in June ; 
grow 3-4 ft. tall, with as many as 
15 trumpets on each stem ! Multiply 


rapidly in ground...a perfect back- 
drop for your perennial garden! 


This is a verified 
$335 value... now only $100 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded! 


Shipped postpaid 
Send check, money order or C. 0. D. 


US-DUTCHEASBULB CORE 


220-5th Ave., Dept.xs New York 1, N.Y. 
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GET RICH 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B. C. A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
oo containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 
HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 


e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 


regulate moisture and aeration in the soil . 


e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 


HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones phosphate rock bac- 
teria minerals trace elements 
e Vitamins ,. peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-7 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 

Enelosed find check or money order: please send the 

units of B. C. A. I’ve checked below: 

0 ft unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

(CO. 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 

CO 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

( 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 
Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 
for 2 to |! ton of compost. 


Name 


Name of 
Nearest Dealer 


never again be wrested from the change 
of organic death. 


Fortunately, “complete sterilization” of 
the soil is impossible to man. Even 
Nature, with her Krakatao eruption 
achieved only partial and temporary 
sterilization of the volcanic island’s sur. 
face. But tremendous damage can be 
and is being done by such soil sterilizing 
as man can perpetrate upon the soil’; 
microflora and fauna, the fungi, mold 
and earthworms. Destruction here dis 
rupts the plant kingdom's soil matrix 
which is the bridge over the gulf be 
tween the inorganic and organic. With. 
out this traffic-way for all the energics 
of the energy system we call life, the life 
death-life cycle of nitrogen, phosphorus 
sulfur, magnesium, iron, potassium, oxy. 
gen, hydrogen and other elements would 
end in “death.” Ditto the pre-Adamite 
autotrophic bacteria oxidizing pure ele 
ments into forms available to plants. 


It is difficult to believe that such mon 
strous disruption of plant life continuity 
is sponsored by agronomists. If one dit 
not hear their advice on the air and rea 
it in the press, it would be impossibl 


to associate it with graduates of univer} j 


sities where there is the least awarenes 
of bacteriology, botany or even organic 
chemistry! Without the aid of psychi 
atry, it is beyond understanding that sud 


scientists (?) are so in-adept at the simpleg 


business of putting two and two together 
that they do not sense the fact that : 
chemical capable of killing so tough : 


of he 
anim 
cult: 


customer as bindweed or crabgrass a) 


poison ivy will also kill the saprophyti 
bacteria, fungi, molds. To say nothin 
of Nature’s soil aggregators, the earth! 


worms. And Azotobacter, Nitrosomonas’ 
Thiobacilli 


Nitrosococcus, Nitrobacter, 
Rhizobium without which microorgat 
isms in its soil this earth would be 4 
lifeless as the moon! 

If one were not aware that this is th 
morning of Earth’s Third Billineum, th 
three hundred fifty millionth year @ 
The Land Plant Kingdom; if one did 
not know that in all her experienc, 
Nature, The Master Farmer, has cot 
trolled her “weeds” without benefit @ 
learned professors of poison; if one wet 
insensible of the fact that weeds at 
Nature’s defense against the destructiot 
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animal husbandry with his cultivation 
cult: one might, conceivably, be impress- 
ed by this unprecedented gesture of ap- 
plied scientific stupidity. But as matters 
sand, one is obliged to reflect that, in 
these soil sterilizers, formal education in 
wronomy has achieved the quod eram 
demonstrandum to the proposition that 
the density of stupidity is proportional 
to the intensity of training. (Cf. com- 
paction of stupidity by indoctrination 
with holy ideologies; e. g. Nazism, Com- 
munism and et ideological idiocies.) 

Truly the impregnable citadel of im- 
penetrable ignorance concerning the 
plant life design on earth rests, still, in 
formal training in a pattern of inherited 
mental reflexes in the guise of agronomic 
education. Cervantes died too soon; his 
Don Quixote would be very much at 
home with these soil poisoning soldiers 
of science (?) intent upon bringing about 
a state of hospital asepsis where Nature 
needs must maintain her biological decay 
agency. As a chapter in that prize tragi- 
comedy of geologic time, Man Subdues 
The Soil, the record of this soil steriliz- 
ing constitutes, surely, the ultimate in 
the quizotic nuance of Mephistophelian 
humor. 

Edward Wesley Bailey 


A Profitable “Game” of Golf 


My best—though not the only source of 
organic material for my garden is the 


_ very finely chopped grass cuttings obtain- 
_ ed from the greens of the golf course next 
/ to my home. My take on the average is 


about 125 pounds weekly during the 


| spring, gradually dropping to about 20 
/ pounds per week after the middle of 


summer. 

There are nine greens on the golf 
course. These greens are cut with a power 
mower 4 or 5 times a week. There are 
four spots where the cuttings are dumped. 
One of these spots is directly behind my 
home, close to my back yard, and by 
glancing there daily I can tell when the 
greens have been mowed. When I see 
that the greens have been mowed, I start 
out with a 200 lb. burlap sack (1 yd. 
wide, 1 yd. deep), and make my round 
of “golf.” 

I try to collect the cuttings the same 
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GREENHOUSE 
THIS MODEL $400 


LESS THAN 
A delightful addition for your home....A sunshine 
room where you will live much of the time among 
your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms of most 
constructions. Like all Orlyts, this model is made 
in sections for easy assembly with bolts and screws. 
Size 10 by {1 ft. ready to put on your foundation. 
Your house heating system may be extended for the 


green . Other models with slanted and straight 
sides, including lean-to greenhouses start at less 
than $225. Automatie heat and ventilation avall- 


able. Write for Free Booklet No. 27. 
IRVINGTON N Y DES PLAINES, ILL 


You will enjoy reading 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


Hardy 


Harpy was a master of plot and character. 
This brilliant group of timeless stories se- 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Story 
Cxassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 
full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to Organic 
Gardening subscribers, $1.00 
(If you wish the de luxe Story CLassics 
edition, printed in four colors, remit $3.90.) 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Rodale Press, Box G-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


ACTUMUS 


IS THE ANSWER TO A GARDENER’S PRAYER 


For good results this summer, water your plants, flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs, lawn, bushes and trees regularly 
with liquid ACTUMUS. For as little as i¢ for every 
3 gallons they will grow healthy, yield good erops, 
lovely flowers & fruit. A trial will convince you. 
Nothing else needed. ACTUMUS is 100% organic. Odor- 
less. Cannot burn. 

4-Ib $1.25; 4-Ib $2.25; 1-lb $4.25 postpaid: (1-lb makes 
up to 1500 gallons) AT YOUR STORE or from 
BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 358, Towson 4, Maryland; 


LUCKIE ORGANIC GDNS., Sumneytown Pike, 
Kulpsville, Pa.; 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES, POB. 820, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, 35 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 7 
Dealers enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 Broadway, N. Y. |! 
or send for trial packet 25¢ 
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You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST 


SHREDDER 


Labor is costly 
and getting 
scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and 
Compost Shredder saves 
up to 90% of hand 
time and labor in mix- 
ing any type of soil 
and fertilizer. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 


Adaptable to yield. Growing better 
power take-off Stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 

Adjustable for for your KEMP. 
soil texture 2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 


your needs. Write today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


Grab 


BACK NUMBERS of Organic Gar- 
dening may be obtained for a limit- 
ed period at this special rate: 


$2 for any 12 issues 

(regular value: $3) 
The following issues are a- 
vailable at the above rate: 
1948: all except June, Dec. 
1949: all except Jan., May, 

December. 
1950: all exc. May to Oct. inclusive. 
The price for fewer than 12 copies, 
and for issues of the current year, 
is 25c each. (Jan. and March, 1951 
are no longer available.) 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


So Much For So Little 


An ALL Organic Substance which acts on the soil in 
such a way as to improve the soil structure containing 
at the same time a natural Root Hormone which pro- 
duces a remarkably extensive and healthy root system, and 
an Earthworm Hormone which encourages the native 
earthworm. This has been proven to us by test in our 
own gardens, and that is why 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
turned to ACTUMUS 


Read our last month’s ad, and read our ad in next 

month’s issue of Organic Gardening when we will tell 

you some more asbout this wonderful FERTILITY 

BUILDER. Better still, order now, and watch your 

flowers anJ vegetables grow. (Drought resistant too). 
tb. $1.25 — tb. $4.25 — Ib. $17.50 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 


day as they are cut because when in a pile 
the cuttings heat rapidly and begin tw 
give off an unpleasant odor. I spread the 
cuttings as soon as I get back home—on 
my garden, under and around my ever. 
greens, etc., from 4 to 6 inches deep. 
There is never any odor when the at 
tings are spread the same day that they 
are cut. Whenever I miss the collection 
for a day or so after the grass has been 
cut, the cuttings (due to the odor) join 
leaves, weeds, garbage, etc. on my com 
post pile. 

After the first hard frost in the fall, | 
loosen the ground with a rake (most of 
the grass mulch is “gone”) and plant a 
winter cover of rye. After two years of 
this method (grass mulch and compost) 
my garden has “grown from a lifeles 
plot of plain earthwormless fill dirt 
one that contains 3 or 4 or more earth 
worms per shovelful of soil. 

The so-called lowly earthworm —teally 
THE KING OF THE EARTH-seems 
to like these grass cuttings better than 
anything else available here. 

Armand Corsi 


Cabbage Butterflies 
When the white butterflies swarm over 
cabbage plants, I put 3 tablespoonfuk 
soda, baking soda not washing soda, in 
a 3 gallon sprinkling can and spray th 
plants. They fly away and do not retum 
also fine for rose bushes. 
Mrs. Thomas Swanton 
930 Lake Road 
Webster, New York 


Onions Inhibit Borers 


My grandfather planted onions ao 
his peach trees, a practice which I ha 
adopted. I use the kind which producy 
the bulblets in the top. Each summer! 
dig up the old bulbs and plant youm 
ones. This practice seems to keep m) 
peach trees free from borers. 

A Subscriber 


An Insect-free Organic Garden 

I moved my family to Cape Cod a litt 
over two years ago to try out Ed. Robi 
son’s Have-More Plan. Have More? ! 
never dreamed we would have so mud 
11 goats, 2 pigs, 9 geese, 5 ducks, ¥ 
chickens and an unknown number of ai 
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GREAT NEW FEATURES ON M-E ROTARY TILLERS! 


Variable Wheel and Rotor Speeds for 
Controlled Granulation, Proper Mulching 


Set the Speed to Your Soil! © 
You'll have controlled granula- |; 
tion. .prevent crusting and wind 
erosion. M-E tills, mulches, cul- 
tivates...distributes vegetation 
throughout tilled depth. Now 
at last one tool does everything 


—perfectly! 


Improved Tine and Hood De- 
sign! New tine shape requires 
less power. .tills organic matter 
into soil to any depth without 
winding...works with hood to 
produce smooth, uniform seed- 
bed! 


New Models Bi2 and Bi6 all have new speed controls, new 
tine and hood design, many other important features, including 
“plug-in’’ system for year ‘round attachments! 


Write Today 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BONE MEAL 


(For Human Consumption) 


AN AMAZING NUTRITIONAL SUBSTANCE! 


A dietary source of Natural Organic Calcium, Phosphorus and 
numerous essential associated ‘trace element’ content as occur in 
selected beef bone. We offer quality Bone Meal in various forms 
at lowest price possible: I-lb. bulk powder $1.50; 3-lbs. $4.00; — 300 
7!/>-grain Capsules $3.00; 1000 Capsules $8.00; — 300 I!-gram 
Wafer-Tablets $2.50; 1000 Wafer-tablets $6.00; — 300 7!/2-grain 
Tablets with Vitamin D $2.00; 1000 Tablets $5.00; — 300 7!/2-grain 
Tablet with Vitamins A, C and D $2.75; — 1000 Tablets $7.00. All 
scheduled prices Postage Prepaid. Discount allowance to Health 
Food Store Dealer's and the Profession upon request. Send orders to: 


NU-AGE PRODUCTS 
1926 W. Railroad St. Loupurex, Penna., Dept. 0.G. 
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Be sure of your health! One way is to 
get plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruits! With the K & K Shredder and 
Juicer, you get fresh juice and shredded 
vegetables whenever you need it! The 
K & K Juicer gives 20% more juice with 
its 3000 pounds of positive-action 
hydraulic pressure. The K & K Juicer is 
the only one of its kind on the market 
that delivers pulp-free juice. For deli- 
cious soups, salads, salads and desserts, 
the K & K Shredder shreds quickly, 
efficiently and economically! BOTH 
UNITS GIVE YOU DELICIOUS, NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOODI 


Both units are economically ASK FOR 
priced. Send for complete de- BULLETIN 
OG7 


tails. No obligation! 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


ORGANIC FOOD DIVISION 


on eleven and one-half acres of land 
Last summer I tried unscientific organic 
gardening. After the 75 by 100 foot gar. 
den was plowed and harrowed, I jus 
threw goat manure all over and worked 
it into the soil. Later I planted peas 
beans, etc. and set out tomato plants 
with goat manure between the rows and 
around the plants. Things grew like mad 
without weeds, hoeing, or pests. I found 
only one cutworm, whereas the year be. 
fore they were present in large number. 
I used no spray or dust, and had no 
beetles on the string beans although the 
other gardens in the neighborhood were 
being eaten up by them. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Marrinan 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


My Friend, the Earthworm 


I am only a home gardener, but I like 
you to know that I have had the best 
luck with growing earthworms. I got 
these worms several years ago from Dr. 
J. Barrett, California. It took a while 
to know just how to care for them and 
how to propagate them. It is very easy 
to do so. 

I take an apple box, line the bottom 


with window screening, so they can't}; 


creep out, also put supports under the 
corners of the box. 

I take half soil and half old rotted 
manure and nearly fill the boxes, then 
plant the worms; for feed they love any 
garbage from the kitchen. Take the 
shells from grapefruit and oranges and 
set them as little caps close together, 
sprinkle a little sugar in them which they 
love. In a couple of weeks, lift one of 
the caps and it will swarm with young 
ones. Also water them with lukewarm 
water. I raise them in the basement all; 
year ‘round, as they like it in the dark. 

I only keep three boxes; when spring 
comes I empty one box in my compost 
heap, and one box into the garden where 
I think it is the most needed. The third 
box stays in the basement for propagt 
tion, and I start all over again. They 
don’t seem to mind the cold in the winter 
(caution—don’t forget to water them onc 
in a while). 

I also use the castings for my window 
plants. Put the castings in a saucer with 
a few worms, then water your plant 
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fom the bottom and see what they will 
do to your plants. I have counted from 
% to 100 blossoms on my African violets, 
one geranium has six gorgeous flower 
dusters as big as my fist, and all my 


'} plants look so healthy. Last summer we 


had lots of grasshoppers, but I never saw 
one in my garden, nor any other insects. 
Mrs. James M. Phillips 


Sawdust Mulch 


I have been using sawdust mulch for 
2years now. Results are as follows: 

Shrubbery around the house was usual- 
ly very weedy and had a run down look. 
Several evergreens died before sawdust 
was used. 

No weeding at all necessary and one 
evergreen which was nearly dead is now 
very healthy. One year’s growth now is 
more than any two year’s before sawdust 
was used. 

Red and purple raspberries have pro- 
duced only two years since planting. From 
21 plants we picked about 100 quarts of 
wonderful purple raspberries of excellent 
taste, (last year only). Red raspberries 
were picked on Thanksgiving with snow 
in the air. Boysenberries and Dewberries 
are doing fine also. White and purple 
grapes produced last year in abundance 
without spray although planted only two 
years. Where sawdust is used it is about 
98 per cent weed free. The ground is 
always moist even after a severe drought. 
I use from 3 to 6 inches of old sawdust 


'} which can be had free from an old saw- 


mill. This material is partly rotted and 
does not blow away. 


Sweet potatoes produced more than 


twice the amount of potatoes at least 
twice as large as where no sawdust was 
used. The keeping ability was much im- 
proved. 
Ihave had one experience with shavings 
and sawdust mixed. My advice is not to 
use it as the results were not at all good. 
My experience has taught me to NOT 
MIX THE SAWDUST INTO THE 
GROUND. Have the ground level and 
free from large clods of sod before apply- 
ing the sawdust. 
K. J. Klein 
1355 Potomac Ave. 
Erie, Penna. 
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YOU can GROW MORE = 
You can GROW BIGGER 
ond HEALTHIER: 


VEGETABLES 
FRUIT 


GRASs 


if you 
safe, you treat 


For Prices and Full information write: 


AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. 
FRED P. BIERER, Box 28, Ames, lowa 

BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portand, Indiana 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
RALPH W. RIKER CO., Lansing 15, Michigan 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
SOILSERVICE, T d,M h 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRED A. VEITH, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio 

CARL W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


GARDEN and FARM 
the NATURAL WAY 


Using finely pulverized rocks as 


sources of MINERALS and grow- 
ing legumes for NITROGEN and 
ORGANIC MATTER is Nature’s 
Method of building soil. 


Use GREEN-NUTRO 


USE Pending) 
which is a scientifically blended mixture of FINELY 
PULVERIZED Phosphate and Potash Rocks, and con- 
tains an ACTIVATED BASE. The fineness of the rock 
particles and the activated base make GREEN-NUTRO 
the outstanding NATURAL SOIL BUILDER on the 
market. One application lasts for years. 

Only rock particles having the fineness of silt are re- 
active in the soil Now the ACTIVATED BASE greatly 
increases the reaction of GREEN-NUTRO. It responds 
instantly to the plants’ d ds for mi ls. Grow 
LEGUMES for NITROGEN and ORGANIC MATTER. 
This is a simple but complete soil-building program. 
GREEN-NUTRO serves every soilbuilding purpose— 
gardens, flower borders, shrubs and trees, orchards, 
lawns, and croplands. Apply anytime at the rate of one 


pound per 10 sq. ft., 5 to 50 pounds per shrub or tree 
depending on size, and 1 to 1% tons per acre for field 
crops. WII! not injure growing plants. 


SO-pound bag $ 2.50 


Shipped f.0.b. Sharpsburg, Md., Terms: Cash with order 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc., 
Sharpsburg, Maryland 
Telephone Keedyeville 4061 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE A 


EASILY, QUICKLY 3 


MOW-MASTER not only does a beau- 
tiful job of mowing grass and cutting 
tall weeds, it also pulverizes autumn 
leaves. It keeps the lawn fresh and 
clean looking spring, summer and fall. 
Just think—a powerful 2 H.P. engine 
—direct drive—easy operation—triple 
duty and long season use, ALL in one 
machine. No wonder MOW-MASTERS 
ore popular. 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. 
7th St. & Sunshine Rd. (Dept. OG-7), Kansas City 15, Ks. 
Write for illustrated folder at once. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your illustrated folder, describing the 
MOW-Master Line of Power Mowers and Grind-o-Leaf 
attachments. 


city 


HAVE FUN! 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
lt's easy to build yourself! Just add 


masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
rs! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies available. See your dealer, or send 
———) check or money order 
Model OF-28 Qa/y 
Sze 21°x26"x13',” 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


384 Erie St, Huntington, indiana 


STATE 


WEAR THIS BUTTON! 


~ 

CQ py Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 
=e cial emblem of organic gar- 
deners. Excellent for garden club mem- 
bers or for individual use. Price 50c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


Whats New 


At Home and in 
the Garden 


Weather-Matic Sprinkler 


The new Green Spot Weather-Matic 
sprinkler is announced by Scovill Mig 
Company, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 
The manufacturer claims that in a recent 
test the dial nozzles of the sprinkler were 
set to water an area 20 feet in diameter 


(10’ radius). A model then walked pas 
at a distance slightly more than 10 feet 
without a drop touching her. 

This indicates one of the main selling 
points of the Weather-Matic—set it and 
forget it. Automatic coverage of the de 
sired area is attained by setting the nor 
zles and turning the water on. 


Color-glazed Dishes 


The recent Cleveland Home and Flow 
er show indicated a trend toward solid 
colors and novel shapes in modern din- 
nerware. Illustrated is part of th 
Salem China Co., Salem, Ohio, exhibit. 
The dinnerware is the new solid-tone, 
color-glazed china in the new Fortune 
shape. Plates are almost square. 
display was part of “The House thi 
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FRAZER COMPOST 


| 3) Contains up to 100 Billion Living 
& by Soil-Building Bacteria per Ounce! 


NEW LOW PRICES! Frazer Compost vitalizes your soil while it enriches. 


PARCEL POST PREPAID Ideal for lawns, gardens, flowers, shrubs. Use as 
2 10 35 activator in your own compost pile! A true organic 
bag bag bag enricher, active, living, dynamic! Now available at 


Local Chicago. .$.65 $1.90 $2.15 mass production prices. Order direct from greatly 
Up to 150 mi... .70 1.40 2.50 


enlarged new plant in Chicago’s Union Stock Yards! 


300 to 600 mi.. 80 1.70 3.10 RPIRBECT ... T@ARAY 
ORDER DIRECT... TODAY 
Over 1400 mi... .95 2.30 4.60 FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. 
(Above prices include postage 999 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yds., Chicago 9, lil. 
and handling.) Please ship....... Ibs., Frazer Compost by: 
FREIGHT, F.0.B. CHICAGO 
100 pounds, bagged ....... 4.95 
{ tom, bagged ............ 68.00 
(Two 50-lb. bags shipped for STATE. 
same freight cost as one.) 


Today! 


Organic Gardening 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
lYear-$30 2Years-$50 3Years-$70 5 Years-—$10.500 
Lifetime Subscription-$35 O and send me a bill. 


Name 
Address 


ssseseeseCUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX G-7, EMMAUS, PA.cssssseuce 
Friends of Organic Gardening 
HELP THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT BY 
HANDING OUT FREE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKLETS 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. You can 
take an active part in this important program by handing out our subscription 
booklets to acquaintances in your community. If you would like some extra money, 
this spare-time activity will return liberal commissions! r a@ coded coupon we can trace 
each subscri to your efforts. We will be glad to send you or 50 booklets; state how many 
you want. rite to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. 
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The 
PACIFIC STRAIN 


DELPHINIUM 


From the 
Originator 
Fresh seeds 
of all our 
NOVELTIES 
Available in July 


Catalog on Request 
VETTERLE 
and 


REINELT 


Dept. 0, Capitola, Calif. 


FROM A JET TO A SOFT MIST 


From a powerful jet to the softest mist at the 
tip of your thumb—with Elkay valve hose nozzle. 
Spans and sprays from seedling dewdrops to 
drenching pressure. Jet power for cleaning the 
driveway or distant watering. Fan spray or heavy 
rain. Light, strong, rust-resistant. Elkay will 
reach the roof of a two-story house. Valuable 
for fire fighting, too. Only $1.89 postpaid. 


Postage extra on COD’s. Money back if not 
delighted. 

. 67, 1401-07 W. 
ALBIN of CALIFORNIA, 


*Los Angeles 17, California 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 


perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 
60 for $5.00. Illustrated 68- 


page Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D, Moorestown, N. }. 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic. Gardening.” 
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Women Built” a complete modern home 
erected and furnished with women’s 
wishes as expressed in a contest letter. 

Salem's Fortune shape dishes are jigger- 
molded and are produced as economically 
as most other shapes. 


Garden Shears 


Garden shears with large handles to 
permit greater leverage with less pressure 
have been announced by Calhawaii Com- 


pany of 1059 Lincoln Ave., Pasadena 3, 
California. The manufacturer claims that 
the unique curves of the handle de 
sign eliminate troublesome, hand tiring 
springs. These shears are precision ground 
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permit a keen cutting edge that’s ideal 
ir rosebud snipping and cut flowers. 
is $1.95 postpaid. 


Christmas Tree Stand 
The hazard of fire is minimized with 
he Christmas tree stand recently market- 
d by the Peerless Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., 12 North Main St., 


heridan, Wyoming. Made to hold seven 
warts of water, this stand keeps trees 
geen, moist and non-shedding ‘for a 


4 
| 
longer period of time. Leakproof, they are 
built to permit ease of filling. Nails, 
screws or tools are not required to set up 


tree. Available in green, red, blue or 
silver, the stands sell for $3.89 postpaid. 


_ Herbal Circle 


A colorful set of eight jars of the follow- 
Marjoram, 
Tarragon, 


ing “herbrieties” (Bay Leaf, 
Oregano, Rosemary, Savory, 


Thyme, Basil), mounted on a wooden 
wheel is being offered by John Shelby, 
Dept. OG, Barre, Vermont. It is easily 
attached to most any vertical surface. 
There is a bracket on the back for affix- 
ing to wall with holes drilled for quick 
and easy installation. Outside diameter 
of wheel and jars is eight and one quarter 
inches. Price. is $3.95, postpaid, delivered 
anywhere. 


ROTARY 


TILLER 


America’s first — — 
Still America’s best! 


Prepares seedbed, tills, and cultivates in 
one operation. Chops up, mixes thoroughly 
cover crop, humus. Eliminates plow sole 
and heavy earth chunks. Powered—for 
perfect work in any soil—with 4-cycle 
Wisconsin engine. 


ARIENS COMPANY 


3 models: 7, 9, 124 H.P. Twin-Dise clutch. 
2 speeds forward; reverse. Full tillage; 2 to 
10 Inches deep. Write for full details today! 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


July, 1951 
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Humus Affects Freezing Qualities of the Soil 


By J. |. RODALE 


TERRIFIC line of research was done 

a few years ago that should con- 
vince those who are hovering on the 
borderline of decision that there is more 
to the organic method than meets the 
eye. It was summarized in a paper en- 
titled Vegetation and Frozen Soils by 
Leon Lassen and E. N. Munns at a 
meeting of the American Geophysical 
Union, Washington, D. C. in April, 1947. 
The whole theme of the paper is that 
the more humus that is in the soil, the 
softer is the ice that forms in the winter- 
time. In view of the magnitude of recent 
floods all over the country this is a point 
of tremendous significance. There can 
be no question that if a large amount 
of organic matter is applied to the soil 
all over the country, let us say if all the 
organic matter that is now wasted were 
to be used as a fertilizer, the soil would 
become so spongy and would hold so 
much of the rain waters that there would 
be a tremendous reduction in the amount 
of floods, and that they would cease to 
be a problem. It is just plain common 
sense. It can be seen on hundreds of 
farms where the organic method is prac- 
ticed. Yet in the consideration of the 
question of floods and in the spending 
of billions of dollars for control projects 
this point seems to be completely over- 
looked. 

The whole flood problem changes with 
the seasons. Entirely different factors are 
involved in the summer and in the winter. 

When it rains in spring or summer 
and the soil is spongy, there will be little 
trouble about absorbing most of the 


water. But where chemical fertilizers have 
been used and the soil is impoverished 
of organic matter, much of the rainwater 
will wash off the land into the creeks and 
rivers and you then have floods. We have 
found, and many other organic farmers 
as well, that we can take care of all the 
summer rains. This is especially true 
also when contour farming practices are 
followed. But in the winter when the 
ground freezes we do lose some water 
when there are rains or when the snow 
melts. Now comes the work of Lassen 
and Munns which proves that the organic 
farmer loses much less water in the winter 
than those who neglect to give the soil 
its organic matter requirements. It is a 
most interesting observation. 

It has been found that different kinds 
of ice form in the soil depending on the 
state of the soil insofar as its structure 
is concerned. 


Let me quote from the paper mention- 
ed above: 

“Frost structure is the real determinant 
of the winter infiltration capacity of a 
soil. Post and Dreibelbis reporting on 
frost studies made from 1939 to 1942 
describe three types of frost structure. 
Where the soil had more than 3 inches 
of frost, they found that the structure 
was characterize’ vy an extremely dense 
complex formaiion of a great many thin | 
ice lenses—‘small crystals.’ This type they 
called ‘concrete.’ This structure was 
prevalent in bare soils or in those with a 
sparse vegetal cover. It usually occurred 
in soils previously frozen and thawed ot 
in soil settled by a heavy rain. They 
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stated, ‘It can be assumed that the im- 
perviousness of a deep, frozen soil is not 
due entirely to depth of freezing but it 
may be partially ascribed to its concrete 
type of structure.’ 

“Post and Dreibelbis also recognized 
another type, the ‘honeycomb.’ This was 
common under shallow freezing condi- 
tions. The ‘honeycomb’ type had a loose 
porous structure that was easily broken 
into pieces. It existed under shallow 
freezing conditions such as are usually 
found in early winter. It is the common 
type found in pasture and meadow soils 
full of grass roots where soils are highly 
aggregated. 

“Somewhat similar observations on frost 
structure are reported by Belotelkin from 
the Gale River Experimental Forest in 
northern New Hampshire during the 
winters of 1938, 1939, and 1940. It was 
noted that ‘moisture present in litter, 
humus and upper layers of mineral soil 
formed snow-like crystals.’ Soils in open 
fields, on the other hand, began freezing 
solidly for several days at a time early 
in the freezing season. 

“MacKinney (1929) investigated frost 
penetration under red and white pine 
plantations in eastern Connecticut during 
the winter of 1926-27. It was observed 
‘the soil on bare plots froze solidly and 
the air spaces were practically filled with 
ice” On the other hand, the frozen soil 
beneath the pine litter was porous and 
loose, at no time being too frozen to 
allow the insertion of a shovel. In the 
litter-covered soil the ice formed around 
the soil particles, leaving the space be- 
tween the particles open. 

“In early February, 1947, studies of 
frost in soils were made by H. F. Morey 
and Sidney Weitzman of the Forest Ser- 
vice near Ithaca, N. Y., and later by L. 
Lassen and H. F. Morey near Coshocton, 
Ohio. Particular attention was paid to 
the type of frost structure formed in com- 
pacted soils and as affected by the humus 
contained in the soils. When humus was 
incorporated in the soil the frost struc- 
ture was usually the honeycomb type.” 

A large number of observations on the 
structure of frost were made during 
January and February of 1946 in open 
areas of New England. The concrete type 
usually occurred in cultivated fields and 
the loose type in meadows where abun- 
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dant humus occurred. Compacted soils 
have a solid or concrete type of frost. 
In the winter observations of the past 
three years, all soils from which the hu- 
mus was largely depleted contained the 
concrete type of frost. So also did all 
compacted soils with humus such as were 
found in heavily grazed pastures, mead- 
ows and woodlots, or in hay lands in 
which tractors had been used. Concrete 
type frost was also found in old roadways, 
foot paths, in skidways and in logging 
roads. This observation is also borne 
out by other investigators. 


Post and Dreibelbis reported that frost 
penetration in the open areas was great- 
est under wheat and least under pasture. 
Only traces of frost were found in a 
woodland soil under second growth oak 
and hickory. 


The preliminary analysis of the 1947 
Forest Service data indicated the bene- 
ficial influence of humus on frost pene- 
tration. Frost penetration was consistent- 
ly less where the soils had a deep layer 
of humus. In every case where the hu- 
mus exceeded 3 to 4 inches in depth, the 
frost penetration was less than the humus 
depth. The data also indicate that with 
similar cover types frost penetration is 
considerably greater in compacted than 
in undisturbed soils. 


The presence of soil frost in the snow 
melt period helps determine run-off. If 
a concrete type of frost structure con- 
tinues through the melt period, it will 
prevent all infiltration. If such frost 
melts downward from the surface, the 
storage capacity of the soil is limited to 
the depth free of ice. Thus practically 
100 per cent of the available water is at 
hand for run-off. In any event, surface 
flow will occur whenever the rate and 
volume of snow melt and rainfall exceed 
the limited soil storage capacity and rate 
of lateral outflow through the unfrozen 
soil. 

A relation between the humus content 
of the soil and frost persistence is believed 
to exist. 

Vegetation plays an important role in 
determining soil-frost characteristics. The 
authors have believed that possibly the 
greatest influence is that exerted by the 
decomposing organic matter, but a recent 
study by Anderson (1947) suggests that 
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the cover itself is exceedingly important 
in delaying frost. Thus he found that 
freezing in bare soil began at 31.3 de- 
grees, and under a light grass 29 degrees. 
Freezing did not take place within a 
dense brush cover. 

In 1929, MacKinney reported that 
during winter rain and thaws, the water 
soaked into the litter-covered forest soil. 
From the bare areas the water ran off 
due to the non-porous character of the 
frozen soil. 

Unpublished data of the Soil Conser- 


mon cause of floods. Some reason that 
because soil may be frozen, all ground 
is frozen when thaws come: others believe 
that all frozen soil inhibits the entrance 
of water. Such ideas in wide circulation 
today indicate how willingly many are 
misled when their experience is limited 
to casual observations. 

Very little comment is needed, as the 
report shows conclusively that the nature 
and extent of ice and frost in the ground 
depend upon the amount of organic 
matter which it contains. The organic 


vation Service from Cohocton, New York, gardener and farmer, therefore are very 
lend further evidence on the contribu- well situated in regard to having a soil ™ 
tion of frozen soil to run-off. In 1941, that contains enough humus to retard ¥ 

the run-off from 3 small cultivated water- formation of hard ice. Thus they have 
sheds was directly related to the extent less run-off of water and their land thaws \ 
of the frost in the soil. Thus in one out much earlier in the spring, both la 
drainage where only 25 per cent of the features being a tremendous edge over 
area contained frost during the melt their chemical fertilizing neighbors, espe- : 
period, the run-off amounted to only 12 cially over the long-pull. Studies now me 
per cent of the available water. Where should be made on the effect of chemical - 
the frost was found on 93 per cent of the fertilizers used in the soil on freezing H 
area, the run-off was 53 per cent. Thus and ice formation. | 
the presence of frost over extensive areas An important observation that can be 6 
in a small drainage increased the run- made is that land should not be plowed “ 
off from 3 to 4 times. in the fall and left bare over the winter. ad 
These findings also suggest that certain It will tend to form ice deeper and more me 
assertions and beliefs so frequently en- concrete. Keep a vegetative cover over to 
countered are highly erroneous. For ex- the soil in this period. This also prevents pal 
ample, we often hear that heavy rains on some killing of earthworms due tof w 
deep snow on frozen ground are the com- _ freezing. ie 
by 
for 
lo 

Experiment Stations are Helping 
The membership in the So1L AND HEALTH FOUNDATION is - 
made up of approximately 1200 contributors, many of whom an 
contribute regularly so that the aims and purposes of the Founda- he 
tion may be carried out. to 
At the present time a series of especially constructed fer- A 
tilizer plots are being established. These are permanent plots th 
and will be continued over a long period of time. The Founda- “en 
tion is also making cooperative arrangements with Colleges 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations for investigating such fun- cu 
damental problems as the agricultural value of natural potash- ver 
bearing rocks and minerals. be 
The ever increasing losses from our croplands of soil and val 
nutrients which cause deficiency diseases make it urgent that sug 
the program of this Foundation be advanced as rapidly as we 
possible. Contributions to non-profit organizations may be de- or 
ducted on income tax returns. Send inquiries, helpful sugges- sta 
tions, and contributions to the Secretary. cos 
SOIL anp HEALTH FOUNDATION tin 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania lon 
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Fuchsias “in all their glory” are one of Cali- 
fornia’'s gayest flowers. 


VY HILE hunting for an address in 
Long Beach, I asked a dear old 
lady if she could direct me to the proper 
place. While talking to her, I noticed 
that the stairs leading to her home were 
covered with baskets of fuchsias. I re- 
marked, “What fine fuchsias you have.” 
Her reply was: “Yes, fuchsias in all their 
glory.” 

She pointed down to a yard next door 
and it too was a blaze of fuchsias. She 
said the lady. who lived there had been 
so cool and reserved that she never spoke 
to her until one day the neighbor re- 
marked: “What lovely flowers you have. 
What are they?” She overcame that re- 
serve with an over-the-fence conversation; 
by the exchanging of fuchsia slips they 
formed a friendship that lasted many 
lovely years. 

If the old Monk Fuchs who brought 
back the first unimportant plant that 
later was to be known as fuchsia could 
see the latest creations of the hybridizers, 
he would be greatly pleased. Fuchsias are, 
to a great extent, shade loving plants. 
A few varieties will stand full sun, but 
their roots must be shaded or well 
mulched. 

Fuchsias are started by both seed and 
cuttings. The seed route is at times 
very disappointing. However, the hy- 
bridizers follow this system to obtain new 
varieties. For the average grower I would 
suggest the cutting method. In February 
we cut or prune back, leaving two nodes 
or buds on each stem. Soon the sap 
starts up and the new green growth 
comes out. These are what we call cut- 
tings. When they are about three inches 
long take them from the parent plant, 
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A GLIMPSE 
AT FUCHSIAS 


By MERRIEL TEANEY 


_ 4 1st V. Pres., South California Fuchsia Society 
Roche 


having prepared a box of one half coarse 
sand and one half peat moss. Insert 
the cuttings about one half their length 
in this mixture. Remove all leaves where 
they would be in the ground. They root 
in about fourteen days. Try to lift them 
out of the soil. If you feel a pull on 
them, they are rooted, if not, wait a few 
days. After they are fully rooted, lift 
them and plant them in three inch pots. 
The soil for growing fuchsias is com- 
posed of one part of leafmold, one part 
compost or sand, one part well rotted 
cow manure, one part peat moss. 

Keep plants moist at all times. A plant 
started in spring will be a_ beautiful 
blooming plant by August. 

Fuchsias are fast growers and little 
pigs for eating, so twice a month, give 
them a feeding of “cow tea.” Put five 
pounds of cow manure in two gallons 
of water. Keep well stirred for two or 
three days. Then take a quart of cow 
tea and add to two gallons of water and 
stir. 

We have the upright or tall plant and 
also the drooping or hanging basket 
varieties. You will find most any variety 
you wish in both hanging baskets and 
uprights. You can espallier fuchsias to 
form a beautiful effect. They can also 
be trained as a tree. The basic colors 
are red and purple; however, the newer 
varieties are red and white, pink and 
white, all white, all red, all pink, and 
some so deep a purple they look almost 
blue. California is blesssed with several 
fine hybridizers, who each year bring 
out new colors and varieties that keep 
the fuchsia fan on the alert for new 
ones to add to his varieties. 
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By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


© August is at once a month for harvest- 
ing spring planted crops and a time for 
planting for Fall and Winter. 

® Care should be taken to collect seeds 
from all plants which ripen seeds in 
August and the Fall months. 

® Plant for fragrance in the garden. 
Among the best fragrant plants are pe- 
tunia, moonvine, flowering tobacco (Nico- 
tiana), and the Sweet Briar rose which 
has apple-scented foliage. There are 
many others. 

® Renew the mulches to protect the soil 
from the bright and hot autumnal sun. 


® Divide and transplant perennials which 
have completed their growth:—iris, lilies 
(madonna, candidum, Turk’s cap, um- 
bellatum),” daffodils, colchicums, oriental 
poppy, fritillaria, Virginia bluebell, prim- 
rose and doronicum. 

® You can keep the annuals blooming 
longer by keeping the flowers cut off. 

© As soon as the stems begin to harden, 
make cuttings of carnation, wall flower, 
geranium, fuchsia, and other plants that 
you will want for your window garden. 
® Most cuttings can be rooted in clean 
sand, but acid-loving plants will root 
better in a mixture of sand and an acid 
peat. English ivy plants rooted in August 
will make good plants before winter. 

@ Chrysanthemums which have _ been 
shaded under dark cloth to reduce the 
number of hours they are exposed to light 
and to induce blooming may be exposed 
to the natural day after August 15. 

®@ Stake cosmos and other plants which 
are apt to lodge. 
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©® Cut and cure in a shady, airy place 
strawflowers and other everlastings for 
winter bouquets. Tie them in_ loose 
bunches and suspend them head down. 
@ Shrubs that bloom this month are 
buddleia, abelia, Spanish broom, lavender, 
the heathers, crepe myrtle, and button 
bush. If your home grounds lack color, 
make plans to plant some of these shrubs. 
© Hedges should be pruned frequently 
to keep them beautiful. 

@ Also cut the lawn frequently, and pre- 
vent quack grass and other weeds from 
going to seed. A mixture of 5 parts finely 
screened compost, 1 part phosphate rock 
and 1 part finely pulverized greensand- 
marl makes a good lawn fertilizer. The 
more vigorous the grasses are the fewer 
will be the weeds in the lawn. 

© Sow seeds of pansy, forget-me-not and 
English Daisy this month. 


THE NORTHWEST 


® Plant bulbs of freesia, Madonna lily, 
calla, ornithogalum, oxalis, and ranun- 
culus. 

© Sow seeds of such perennials as pansy, 
Canterbury bell, and sweet william. 

@ Make cuttings of such bedding plants 
as coleus, geranium, lavender and helio 
trope for your winter garden indoors. 
@ Plant bulbous iris this month and sow 
seeds of pentstemon. 


@ Bearded iris and matured bulbs can 
be taken up, dried off in a shaded airy 
place and replanted. 


@ Plant all kinds of narcissus, madonm - 
such fall-blooming bulbow 


lily, and 
plants as lycoris, sternbergia, and_ hy: 
dranthus. 

© August is the best time to transplant 
camellia. 

@ Transplant pansy and violet now fot 
autumn blooms. 

@ Plant sweet peas now for Christma 
blooms. 

© To keep roses and other plants bloom 
ing all summer by giving them liquid 


compost in which has been stirred some | 


phosphate rock and potash rock. 
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@ Plant gaillardia, ornamental sunflower, 
hollyhock, portulaca, periwinkle and 
zinnia. 

® For the Fall vegetable garden, plant 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Chinese cabbage, celery, collard, 
cucumber, egg plant, endive, garlic, kale, 
lettuce, mustard, okra, onion sets, pepper, 
potatoes, radish, romaine, rutabaga, to- 
mato, spinach, squash and turnip. 

® Unused parts of the garden should be 
planted to a quick-growing cover crop, 
or covered with a plant mulch. 

® Composted vegetables are distinctly 
frost-resistant, even in Florida where 
frosts sometimes come. Last winter to- 
matoes growing in a deep trench of com- 
post were frosted when in bloom, losing 
some blossoms and the more tender leaves 
and vines, but survived and developed 
into strong vines which produced a heavy 
crop of tomatoes in March and April. 
Tomato plants in regular garden soil were 
killed by the frost. 

® Prune azaleas this month and do not 
over-water them as this will cause leaf 
buds rather than flower buds to develop. 
® Collect and shred oak leaves for your 
acid-loving shrubs as camellia, azalea and 
rhododendron. 

® Make cuttings of camellia, sweet olive 
and other winter-blooming shrubs. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
® Take every precaution to conserve 
moisture, and especially by mulching. 
® Washing the plants off with a hose 
regularly toward the end of the day will 
help keep the plants healthful and vig- 
orous. 
® Planting should be limited to the best 
heat-resistant annuals which love a place 
in the sun, such as ageratum, asters, the 
splendid varieties of cosmos, French and 


African marigolds, petunias, verbenas, 
and zinnias. 

® Amateurs are advised to start plants 
in plant bands before setting them out 
in the garden. 

® For autumnal colors in the garden, 
grow wilt-resistant asters, California giant 
ruffed petunias, marigolds and annual 
gaillardias to accompany the dahlias and 
chrysanthemums. 

® Prepare the ground for Cuthburton 
sweet peas which, if planted now, will 
bloom by Thanksgiving. 

® Sow seeds of primula, cineraria, tetra- 
snapdragon, stocks, pansy, and violet for 
winter bloom. 

® The early-blooming bulbs such as 
freesia, sparaxis, watsonia, and other 
South Africans can be planted with native 
bulbs. 

© Keep the deciduous shrubs growing by 
watering and mulching them. 

® Water oranges and other citrus trees 
once a month. 

® Water your shade garden made up of 
azalea, rhododendron, camellia, and their 
companion plants. It is dangerous to 
neglect them in the critical bud-forming 
season. 

® Now is a good time to visit nurseries 
and select new stock for next year. 

® Continue your succession plantings of 
corn, bush and pole beans, cucumbers, 
and various summer squashes. 

® Give your lettuce partial shade during 
August and remember that Bibb, Oak 
Leaf, and Slobolt are the best varieties 
for your garden. 

® Sow seeds for your early September 
planting of winter vegetables: cabbage, 
kale, kohlrabi, cauliflower, broccoli and 
onion. The green Savoy cabbage has 
the most vitamins. 

® Keep your compost bins busy. 

* Charlotte Hoak 

** Edwin Abrams 


Tips for Cut Flowers 


@ A small piece of sugar, a few drops of camphor or a couple 
of thin slices of mild soap, if added to the water in which you 
put cut flowers, makes them last. 

© If flower stems need to be shortened, do so under water. 

® Cut off a diagonal quarter inch of stem every other day. 

© Short stemmed flowers can be made longer for flower arrange- 
ment by inserting the ends in drinking straws. 
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ALLIES IN THE INSECT WORLD 


Know which insects are the mainstays in organic gardens, 
helping to keep the insect pests in check. 


By CHARLES E. BOOTH (Connecticut) 


FR Bcanniess of the fact that insects 
are among the gardener’s worst ene- 
mies, certain common and widely dis- 
tributed species are true allies of both 
the gardener and the farmer. It would 
be an excellent idea therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between the injurious types and 
the beneficial ones. 


Lacewing Fly 

The insect allies of the gardener con- 
stitute a huge army of hunters, bent on 
one purpose, the destruction of harmful 
insects and their larvae. These allies are 
found all over the United States and are 
far too large a group to mention in a 
single article. However, a few of the 
most common ones deserve mention. For 
example, the larvae of the lacewing fly 
are known as aphis-lions. They are very 
greedy creatures and have such an im- 
mense appetite that the mother lacewing 
guards against their devouring each other 
by placing each egg at the top of a stiff 
stalk about a half-inch high. When the 
first egg hatches, the larva crawls down 
the stalk in search of food, leaving the 
other eggs unmolested. If the lacewing 
fly laid its many eggs in a mass as some 
insects do, the first one to hatch would 
destroy the others and little good would 
be done by it. 

But here’s the good news regarding the 
larvae of this insect. Aphis and many 
other types of plant lice form their food. 
It is from this type of food that they 
receive their name of “aphis-lions.” As 
protectors of plants, they rate tops. The 
lacewing fly spends about ten days from 
the time it is hatched until it develops 
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The mother lacewing fly wisely lays her eggs on 
slender stalks to discourage cannibalism. 


into a fly. During that period, it con 
sumes millions of plant lice. Strange as 
it seems, the ugly larva turns into a 


lovely insect with beautiful green, lace- | 
like wings, and golden eyes. It is in fact, | 
one of the most beautiful of all insects. 

The body of the insect is very delicate, | 
and if one should touch it, it emits a 
most disagreeable odor which is extremely 
difficult to wash off, even with the use of 
a strong soap. This odor, which is used 
only when the insect is touched, is its 
only method of protection. This insect 
can usually be found all over the county 
among vegetable and flower plants and 
on trees and shrubs. 


Caterpillar Hunter Beetle 
One of the most valuable of our ground 
beetles is the caterpillar-hunter, or search 
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er. It is about an inch and a half in 
length, and is strikingly pretty. Its wing 
covers are violet-green with a red margin, 
and the under parts of its body are violet, 
green and gold. Another true ally of the 
gardener, it is particularly fond of the 
tent caterpillar, which it destroys in un- 
told numbers. The larvae, living just 
below the surface of the ground, live on 
other insects; especially the leaf-eating 
varieties that pupate in the ground. This 
useful insect is a boon to city gardeners, 
as it is usually found in greater numbers 
within the city limits than it is in the 
country. Protection should be offered 
to such a valuable asset. 


Fiery Hunter Beetle 
The fiery hunter is a close relative of 
the former beetle and is very common 
and widely distributed. The name, fiery, 


: 
Roche 
In the Southwest, lady bird beetles shipped com- 
mercially from the Rocky Mountains are helping 
to control the green bug on wheat. 


is derived from the rows of red or copper- 
colored markings on its wing covers. Cut- 
worms, canker-worms, and other such 
types of injurious larvae form the main 
food of this insect and the garden suffers 
nothing and gains much from its habits. 
In size, the fiery hunter measures slightly 
less than the searcher. 


Rove Beetle 
The rovebeetle is to be seen almost 
everywhere and is a very interesting 
species. Its exceptionally short wing 
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covers leave much of its body exposed 
and it appears to be quite naked. One 
variety with yellow underparts is a rapid 
runner and if one should touch its back, 
it will flip its tail upward as though it 
were about to sting. Though harmless, 
this display undoubtedly protects it, as 
it closely resembles a wasp. There are 
several species of this insect throughout 
the United States, and nearly all of them 
feed on decaying organic matter. They 
do no harm to plants and may be classed 
as being beneficial. 


Lady Bird Beetle 

There is probably no other insect as 
well-known as the lady-bird, or lady-bug. 
Many species and sub-species are repre- 
sented everywhere and their habits are 
general. They are indeed among the 
most valuable insects known and as for 
the garden, the more the merrier. A 
description of them is unnecessary be- 
cause of their common and wide distribu- 
tion all over the country. As a general 
rule though, they are reddish-brown or 
yellowish-brown with black spots, or 
black with yellow or brownish-red spots. 

Once when a high-school boy needed 
some lady-bugs for study, we set to work 
and collected over one hundred speci- 
mens inside of an hour in a flower gar- 
den. They were vari-colored—the major- 
ity of them being of a reddish-brown 
color with black spots. It has alway been 
a comfort.to me to count them in the 
garden. Usually however, they are too 
numerous to do so. 

The female lady-bug lays its eggs on 
the leaves of plants or trees, and as soon 
as the larvae are hatched, they begin 
searching for plant lice or insect eggs. 
Their favorite food consists of lice and 
scale insects. Like the aphis-lions, the 
larvae of this insect are always hungry 
and credit for the destruction of millions 
of eggs of harmful insects of every de- 
scription must go to them. 

In the State of California where fruit- 
growing is a most important industry, 
there was once a major invasion of the 
Australian scale. Lady-bugs, dreaded 
enemy of the scale, were imported from 
Australia and distributed among the bad- 
ly infected orange trees. In a matter of 
a few years, the pest was completely 
wiped out, and no trouble from it has 
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been reported since. The presence of 
lady-bugs anywhere should be a wel- 
come sight. 

The insects mentioned offer a glance 
at a few of the lesser known living allies 
of the gardener, the horticulturist, and 
the farmer. For the short while that the 
larvae of some of the species work, they 
accomplish much good in the fields, the 
gardens, and among the crops. They 
should not be overlooked in their valu- 
able contributions which they offer to- 
ward better gardening conditions. 

In his search for weapons to fight the 
consistent war against injurious insects, 
man has sadly overlooked the fact that 
through artificial methods of destruction, 
he has killed thousands of beneficial in- 
sects along with the harmful ones. By 
means of poisonous chemicals, he has 
destroyed the very means of combating 
insect damage to crops and gardens on 
which he can depend. Rich earth has 
been burned and robbed of its valuable 
ingredients until it has become a waste- 
land. 

Despite the fact that there are more 


harmful bugs in the garden than there 
are beneficial ones, a few of our insect 
allies are a guarantee of less damage in 
the garden. Encouragement of song 
birds will cut down on bugs. Although 
the birds will kill all types of insects, 
there is no cause for worry over the fact 
that they will probably destroy all the 
beneficial ones. When one remembers 
that for every adult bug, there are a 
thousand or more young ones, the ex- 
planation of balance in nature is clear. 
It is because of the birds’ appetites for 
insects that such a vast number of eggs 
are laid by the adult bugs. In short, 
there are bugs enough for everyone. 
Distinguishing good from bad should be 
a routine for the successful gardener. 
Look over your garden early. Pick 
off the eggs of the injurious insects. If 
you find it quite difficult to distinguish 
them in the early stage, let them alone— 
consult an insect encyclopedia until you 
can pick out the ones to destroy. Such 
a method is far better than destroying 
both kinds by a poison. Know your in- 
sects—let the insect allies work for you. 


INVEST IN A COMPOST PIT 


By C. W: WANDREY (Illinois) 


Spe accompanying photographs show my enclosed compost 
pit, 7 by 9 feet. The total cost amounted to about seventy 
dollars, since we were able to use old lumber for the roof. 
We had been charged $1.50 a month for garbage pickup and 
we note that in four years this item alone will pay for it. All 
our kitchen wastes are now saved to dump in the pit. 

After completion, one of the sides was filled with corn 
stalks. Within a week, they had settled down to one-half full. 
Some heating could be felt when the lid was opened. Decom- 
position seems to be proceeding in an orderly fashion. 
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PICKING VEGETABLES 


Sunshine is extremely important in growing vegetables 
high in vitamin C. Follow a few simple rules to serve _ 
your family nutritious foods. 


By MARY E. REID (Maryland) 


U. S. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health 


Reprinted from the Journal of the New York Botanical Garden, 1943 


HEN the housewife goes to mar- 

ket to buy greens for her family 
she assumes that spinach is spinach re- 
gardless of variety, age, conditions of 
growth, and time of harvesting. She 
takes for granted that a pound of spinach 
or chard obtainable on one day is equal 
in quality to a pound on any other day, 
regardless of time and weather conditions. 
In the feeding of animals the farmer 
even assumes that two hours pasturing of 
his stock in the early morning is the 
equivalent to two hours in the late after- 
noon. 

Actually these assumptions do not 
agree with the facts. Definite differences 
in the amount of starches, sugars, pro- 
teins, fats, minerals, and of vitamins as 
well may be found in plants subjected 
to different weather conditions, especial- 
ly at and near the time of harvesting, or 
even in plants picked at different times 
of day. Differences, which are particu- 
larly noticeable in the leaves, may be 
found also in plants of different ages. 

To increase our knowledge of one of 
the vitamins, namely vitamin C, studies 
were made to determine the effect of 
age, conditions for growth, and time of 
harvesting upon the quantity of this sub- 
stance in edible plants. It was assumed 
that the amount of food in a pound of 
spinach or peas might depend upon how 
old the plants were when the vegetables 
were picked, on the age of the vegetables 
themselves, on the time of day when 
they were picked, and on whether the 
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weather had been prevailingly cloudy or 
sunny during their growth, particularly 
around the time of harvesting. It was 
found that light has a remarkable effect 
upon the accumulation of vitamin C. 
Seedlings sprouted in light contained, 
after seven days, more than four times 
as much vitamin C as seedlings of the 
same age grown in darkness. Plants 
grown in the greenhouse during May 
and June in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington, D. C., contained twice as much 
vitamin C as plants grown during De- 
cember and January. In more northerly 
latitudes it might be expected that the 
differences at the two seasons would be 
even greater. However, recent tests with 
tomatoes conducted at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Regional Labora- 
tory at Ithaca, New York, yielded differ- 
ences in vitamin C values in the summer 
and winter months similar to those 
which had been found with other types 
of plants at Washington, D. C. 

Fruit from the shaded side of a tree 
has been shown by other workers to have 
a lower vitamin C content than that 
from the sunny side, and even in indi- 
vidual fruits the sunny side has been 
found to have more than the shaded 
side. The changes in the amount of 
vitamin C in a plant under varying con- 
ditions of sunlight as compared to shade 
are noticed first in the leaves, though 
later differences may be observed in 
other parts, even in the roots. 

Losses of vitamin C at night amount- 
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To eat corn with the highest amount of vitamin C, pick it as late in the day as possible. 


ing to as much as 20 per cent of the 
total quantity, and possibly even more, 
may occur in some types of plants. Ap- 
preciable losses at night occur only 
when the temperature is high enough 
to allow growth to take place. Similar 
losses of the vitamin may occur also 
during the day but the quantity thus 
lost is not readily measurable because 
the vitamin is manufactured more rapid- 
ly than it is used. So the net result is 
an increase in vitamin C. Manufacture 
at a slow rate occurs at night, but its 
magnitude is difficult to determine be- 
cause the vitamin is lost much more 
quickly than it is made. These facts sug- 
gest the vitamin C is used by the plant 
in the process of growth. Just what it 
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does with the vitamin is so far a secret 
with the plant. The evidence suggests, 
however, that it is used for some pur- 
pose in the growing regions such as in 
the tips of the roots and stems and in 
the development of the young leaves. 
As a consequence of its own life pro- 
cesses, therefore, a plant starts the day 
with a lowered amount of vitamin C. 
If there then follows a succession of very 
cloudy days, and if the plant is growing 
rapidly, there tends to be a slow but 
progressive lowering of the amount of 
vitamin C. Comparable losses in the 
sugars and starches of plants under simi- 
lar conditions have been recognized for 
a long time. Then comes a bright, sun 
shiny day. Marked gains in the vitamin 
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are to be observed during the course of 
the day. Some types of plants may, under 
these conditions, have more than 25 per 
cent more vitamin C by late afternoon 
than at break of day. 

An interesting example of this varia- 
tion in nutritional value of plants as 
related to time-of-day turned up in an 


experience in silkworm feeding. In sec- . 


tions of Italy where silkworm production 
has been an important industry from 
ancient times, it has been the practice to 
gather the mulberry leaves, used in feed- 
ing the worms, at dusk. These sericul- 
turists have found by experience that 
leaves gathered at the end of the day 
tend to yield better results than leaves 
collected in the morning. Chemical 
studies of mulberry leaves have revealed 
why this is true. During the day, under 
the influence of sunlight, the leaves be- 
come enriched in nutritive substances, 
not only with carbohydrates such as 
starches and sugars but also with pro- 
teins, fats, minerals, and presumably 
vitamins, too, since vitamin C, for ex- 
ample, is known to be present in rela- 
tively high concentrations in mulberry 
leaves. Moreover, the protein of young 
mulberry leaves nearing full size has 
been found to be superior in quality, 
quantity and digestibility to that in well- 
matured leaves. 

It seems strange indeed that one should 
have to turn to the lowly worm for in- 
formation on the subject of nutrition 
but actually little is known of the in- 
fluence of “time-of-day” for collection 
of food plants or even of shading upon 
their nutritive value to humans and to 
animals other than silkworms. It is true 
that variations in protein and non-pro- 
tein nitrogen have been observed in a 
number of types of plants harvested in 
late afternoon and evening in contrast 
to others collected in the morning. Just 
as in mulberry leaves, a greater amount 
of starches and sugars is found in plants 
kept in sunlight than in those kept in 
shade, and more also in plants collected 
in the evening than in those collected 
in the morning; but nothing was known 
until recently of the effect of variations 
in these different conditions on the 
amounts of any of the vitamins. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the amounts 
of the other vitamins in fruits and vege- 
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tables vary as does vitamin C with dif- 
ferences in light intensity, length-of-day, 
and time-of-day for harvesting. It seems 
probable that if differences occur they 
won't be so great as those of vitamin C, 
unless the vitamin in question, like vita- 
min C, is also used up in the life pro- 
cesses of the plant. 

When the time comes to harvest fruits 
and vegetables, particularly vegetables of 
the leafy type, due consideration should 
be given to variations in the amount of 
light. Present results suggest that for 
good vitamin C values the harvesting 
of vegetables should not be done before 
mid-forenoon, say 10 o'clock, after gen- 
erally clear weather. It is preferable to 
harvest, if possible, after a spell of clear 
weather, or, if it must be done follow- 
ing cloudy days, collection should be 
made late in the day. Because of the 
tendency of vegetables, especially those 
of the leafy type, to lose vitamin C on 
standing, it would follow that when 
weather conditions permit, vegetables 
from the home garden should be freshly 
picked each day. 

Particularly now, because of the war 
emergency, all available methods for the 
procurement of high vitamin values in 
foods should be utilized to the fullest 
extent practicable. The dehydration of 
foods, which has recently been greatly 
expanded because of economy of transit 
both by rail and water routes, involves 
considerable loss in vitamin content, 
particularly vitamin C. It is well known, 
too, that some loss of vitamins usually 
occurs in the cooking and canning of 
foods. Rather extensive destruction of 
vitamins may take place also during the 
shipment, storage and marketing of 
fresh foods, some of which could and 
undoubtedly will be lessened by im- 
provement in methods of treatment. It 
is probably inevitable, however, even un- 
der the best of conditions, that compara- 
tively large losses of vitamins will con- 
tinue to occur in the handling, storage 
and cooking, or processing of foodstuffs. 
Therefore, in order to ensure each indi- 
vidual an adequate daily quota of these 
essential substances it becomes important 
that everything possible be done to pro- 
vide both the processor and the house- 
wife with foods having high original 
vitamin values. 
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Men of Organiculture 


CHARLES EDWARD GREEN 
(PART I) 


A far-sighted scientist links the increasing cancer 
rate with sulphur chemicals. 


By HENRY C. HAAS (New York) 


(Cxaniss Edward Green of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has become noted for more 
than one literary work but time is likely to 
prove that his most effective and important 
endeavor is his book entitled The Cancer 
Problem—A_ Statistical Study, which was 
published in at least two editions before his 
death in 1920, by W. Green and Son, Limit- 
ed, of Edinburgh and London. This series 
of articles will be largely a review of the 
second edition, dated 1917. 

To Mr. Rodale belongs the credit of dig- 
ging Mr. Green’s book out of oblivion, find- 
ing it at the New York Public Library. (See 
Mr. Rodale’s Cancer Series from the Septem- 
ber through December, 1949, issues of Or- 
ganic Gardening for more data on Green’s 
studies.) 

Mr. Green has pointed out not a cure for 
cancer but a definite and unmistakable cause. 
Eliminate cancer and billions of dollars will 
be released for better use, as well as thou- 
sands of harrassed, perplexed and overwork- 
ed doctors and nurses. 

As announced in the press on September 
4th, 1947, in New York State from 20 to 28 
per cent of all persons may be expected to 
develop some form of cancer. World Almanac 
Statistics show that cancer has been continu- 
ally increasing in all recent years—from 79 
U. S. deaths per 100,000 population in 1913, 
when Mr. Green wrote, to 122.1 in 1942, a 
54 per cent increase in 29 years, almost 2 per 
cent per year. Increase at that rate or higher 
has definitely not been checked. 

We often hear the words “Some day they 
will find a cure for cancer.” In Green's book, 
now forty years old, one of the proved causes 
of cancer has lain unheeded. Mr. Green was 
not sure himself in the beginning what the 
cause was and does not announce it until 
past the middle of his book. Let us look at 
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the middle of the book first, as some novel 
readers do, and announce that the cause, as 
he found it, is ammonium sulphate, called 
also by chemists sulphate of ammonia, well 
known to many a high school student, and 
released in no small amount in the burning 
of coal. Mr. Green reveals that the average 
ton of coal releases when burned 147.8 
pounds of ammonium sulphate. 

Indeed, the Encyclopedia Brittanica an- 
nounced under “Fertilizers” in the 14th edi- 
tion (1929) that “until recently this (sul- 
phate of ammonia used as a fertilizer) was 
made wholly from coal. This still remains 
an important source but the synthetical proc- 
esses now produce nearly as much and will 
soon produce more.” Increase in the use of 
that kind of fertilizer is indicated. How 
little influence Mr. Green’s book has had 
in Britain can be gleaned from this state- 
ment in the very next paragraph following 
the one just quoted—“Sulphate of ammonia 
is used on all crops in Britain, particularly 
for potatoes, for sugar beet and other crops 
in France, oranges in Spain, rice in Japan 
and sugar in Java.” 

In Chapter II Mr. Green presents statistics 
and maps of northern Europe, showing clear- 
ly that (1) cancer is higher where coal is 
burned, (2) cancer is higher where it is cold- 
er and more coal is used, (3) cancer is higher 
where chimney draft is impaired by nearby 
higher ground or higher buildings. 

Where no coal is burned there is no re- 
lease of the sulphate of ammonia. Where 
the chimney draft is good, as where the 
country is flat and the houses of uniform 
height, there is release but the unhealthy 
fumes are carried high into the air and 
dissipated. Coal had come into general use 
in parts of Scotland and France but many 
Scotland homes were burning peat for heat- 
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Courtesy of the Land Magazine 


Smog-filled air may turn plants into twisted, lifeless forms. Do the people who breathe this air 
escape without injury? 


ing and cooking and many French homes 
were burning wood (non-sulphurous). Coal 
needs the good draft provided by a good 
stove and a good chimney, without nearby 
wind obstruction. Coal gas, so often smelled 
where draft is poor, throws sulphate of am- 
monia into human lungs, causing cancer. 

May we add here that American illuminat- 
ing gas, the volatile part of coal, used for 
gas stoves in millions of American homes, 
throws off sulphur, burned or unburned, 
into the kitchens in most cases, with not too 
good ventilation in winter. Oil stoves or 
wood stoves throw off no sulphur. This will 
partly explain higher cancer in urban and 
suburban areas. 

For a time, Mr. Green was puzzled by high 
cancer in certain parts of the Orkney. Islands 
where only peat was burned, no coal. He 
had the peat used there analyzed and found 
it like coal in sulphur content, whereas peat 
elsewhere did not contain sulphur. Also puz- 
idling was the absence of cancer in two towns 
in the south of France though coal was burn. 
ed there. The coal was analyzed and found 
exceptionally low in sulphur. These find- 
ings put the handcuffs on sulphur. Sulphur 
is convicted, but to this day remains un- 
sentenced. 

Chapter III shows the occupational inci- 
dence of cancer. Mr. Green lists 58 occupa- 
tional groups in one table giving the “com- 
parative mortality figure from cancer” for 
each for the years 1900 to 1902, compiled by 
the “Registrar—General” in England. In 
another shorter table he shows a similar 
listing covering a period 20 years earlier. 
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The chimney sweeps head both lists as can- 
cer victims. The figure for them was 136 
in the 1900-1902 list, 156 in the earlier 
list, extreme abuses being modified in the 
interval. The chimney sweeps, largely boys, 
came into all day contact with the products 
of combustion of coal, the volatile parts that 
rise into the chimney, high in sulphate of 
ammonia as well as the soot. Coal miners, 
on the other hand, are low in cancer cases, 
far down on the list, the figure for them 
being only 51. The sulphur in unburned 
coal is not released. Hotel servants in Lon- 
don run high, 133, because their job is 
largely to tend numerous coal burning grate 
fires in a land where “central heating” was 
not used and is still much less used than 
in these fast moving United States. 

The sulphur need not be in sulphate of 
ammonia. Furriers and skinners are high 
(111), because they use much alum, which 
is sulphate of potash and sulphate of alu- 
mina. Tanners (33), lowest in the list, work- 
ing with skins like the furriers and skinners, 
use nothing containing sulphur but use much 
lime, an antidote. Seamen on ships run high 
(103), living often in a pall of smoke. India 
rubber workers (82), use sulphur for vul- 
canizing. (All these references are in the 
1917 edition.) 

On page 86 Mr. Green brings out the fact 
that gasworks tar pitch, high in sulphur, 
causes cancer while blast furnace tar pitch, 
having no sulphur, causes no cancer. There 
are the gardeners of Erfurt, Germany, men- 
tioned therein, getting skin cancers from 
sulphur-laden earth. (To be Continued) 
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POINTERS ON COVER CROPS 


In bare garden patches, bulky green manure crops will 
add organic matter to your soil. 


By CONRAD B. LINK 


Reprinted from Plants and Gardens 


Quan is the time to plan for soil 
improvement operations which are 
to be carried out in the fall. New areas 
may be prepared for planting or old ones 
improved. More attention can be given 
to such jobs in late summer or fall when 
other garden work is less urgent. 


Cover Crops 


In preparing soil for planting, one of 
the most important things is to provide 
organic matter. In large areas where 
planning and preparation can be done 
months in advance, the use of cover 
crops or green manure crops is an ef- 
fective way of increasing the organic 
matter in the soil. According to the time 
of planting and the time of plowing 
under, such plants may be divided into 
two groups: summer and winter cover 
crops. Summer cover crops are planted 
early, and plowed under later in the same 
season. Winter green manure crops are 
planted in late summer or fall, and 
plowed under the following spring. 

The best winter cover crops are ryc, 
wheat, and rye-grass. Any of these may 
be sown from mid-August to mid-Sep- 
tember. These crops will become well 
established before cold weather begins. 
During the winter they serve to hold the 
soil in place, and thus prevent erosion. 
All of them have large fibrous root sys- 
tems which add extra organic matter to 
the soil when they are plowed or spaded 
under. They should be plowed under 
in the spring before they make much 
growth, usually by May 1. Winter vetch 
is sometimes used with rye, but the mix- 
ture must be left growing longer in the 
spring, to give full benefit. Rye-grass 


provides an excellent cover for the soil 
during the winter and an abundance of 
organic matter when plowed or spaded 
under; it has a particularly large root 
system. It is not so coarse as rye or 
wheat, and has a darker green color. It 
is especially useful when it is sown in 
the vegetable or cutting garden in late 
August or September. Seed can be scat- 
tered between the rows, and the rye-grass 
will not interfere with the maturing of 
the plants already there. 

Summer cover crops are particularly 
suitable for areas to be made into lawn. 
Soybeans, oats, millet, and Sudan-grass 
are useful for this purpose, and may be 
sown in the spring and plowed under in 
the late summer or fall. These plants 
are ready to be turned under by mid- 
August or early September, in time for 
fall lawn making. 

Buckwheat is another crop sometimes 
used to provide organic matter. It may 
be sown any time from June to late sum- 
mer, and is usually plowed under while 
it is in bloom. It is killed by cold 
weather; but it may be left on the ground 
all winter and plowed under in the 
spring. It returns to the soil the least 
amount of organic matter of all the 
crops mentioned here; but it has the ad- 
vantage of being able to grow on rather 
poor soil. It shades out weeds fully as 
successfully as any of the pre-lawn crops, 
and is easily spaded under. 

In large areas being prepared for 
planting, fertilizer should be applied to 
the soil before green manure crops are 
sown. The cover crop will be stimulated 
in growth by such fertilization, and will 
eventually add more organic matter to 
the soil as a result of it. 
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Winter rye, planted at the end of August, should be turned under a month or more before seeding 


of the pext crops. 


Crop 


Summer Crops 
Buckwheat 
Millet 
Oats 
Soybeans 
Sudan-grass 

Winter Crops 
Rye 
Rye-grass 
Wheat 


Crops for Green Manures 


Suggestions for northern United States: 


Date of Seeding 


June to Sept. 1 

May 20 to June 10 
March 15 to May 1 
May 15 to June 15 
May 20 to June 20 


Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 


Rate per 
1000 Sq. ft. 


2-21% Ib. 
6 oz. 

2 Ib. 

2 Ib. 

8 to 10 oz. 


21% Ib. 
Yo to 1 Ib. 
24% Ib. 


Time of Plowing 
Under 


Aug.-Oct. 

Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
May 15-June 
Aug. 15-Sept. 1 
August 


April 
April 
April 
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USDA Photo 


The successful gardener will follow light feeders, such as beets and carrots with vegetables that need 
large amounts of minerals from the soil. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Part VI 


Vegetables, like people, are particular about their 
partners. Choose companion crops carefully. 


- By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


Ke most parts of the country, July 
is the second month for planting a 


garden, the Fall Garden. The Spring 
Garden, planted in April and May or 
earlier in some regions, has been and still 
is producing an abundance of wholesome 
food for the family. 

To the not-too-enthusiastic amateur 
vegetable gardener, July is definitely a 
difficult month. This is especially true 
if the soil is deficient in organic matter 
and has been clean cultivated instead of 
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mulched. Under such conditions, weeds 
and insects, not to mention diseases, can 
be most discouraging. The succession of 
bright days which represent an optimum 
growing period so long as sufficient mois- 
ture is available in the soil are regarded 
by the amateur as “dry spells” which 
“burn” the garden up. If a gardener 
thus discouraged could look in for a 
moment on an organic gardener who has 
his soil well covered with a mulch of 
shredded plant materials, he would 
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Cucumber and corn Beet and onion 


understand that July can be a month of 
growth and fulfillment. The soil under 
the mulch has enough moisture to enable 
the plants to take full advantage of the 
bright sunshine of the summer months. 

If the amateur gardener were to visit 
a commercial vegetable grower he would 
learn that July is the time for planting 
the Fall and Winter Garden. Seeds and 
plants of many kinds of vegetables can 
be planted in ground cleared of earlier 
crops. If the soil in the spring was well 
prepared and kept covered with a mulch, 
little more than pulling the mulch aside 
will be necessary. The compost and pul- 
verized minerals which were used in the 
spring will make further addition of fer- 
tilizers unnecessary. As a matter of fact, 
additional fertilizers need not be used 
in the soil for a number of years. 


Crop Rotation 

Wherever plants grow without culti- 
vation there is a colorful mixture of 
plants, which, in accordance with the 
soil type and local climatic conditions, 
are able to live together and mutually 
complement each other. Such a mixed 
culture of plants in nature is called a 
“natural plant association.” The plants 
in an association are such that they 
utilize to the fullest extent such en- 
vironmental factors as light, moisture, 
and soil. Plants that require less light 
live in the shade of those which must 
have full light. Also the roots of some 
plants live close to the surface, while 
those of others penetrate to greater 
depths. 

The plants in an association do not all 
grow and fruit at the same time in the 
growing season. Some plants hurry into 
growth and flowering early in the season 
before those, which might cut off their 
source of light, produce leaves at all. The 
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Compatible Crops 


cx & 
Bean and cabbage 


Carrot and peas 


different kinds of plants in an association 
produce an endless succession of green 
leaves, flowers, and fruits from early 
spring to killing autumnal frosts. 

In planting our vegetable garden we 
may well imitate so far as possible na- 
ture’s mixed plantings, using such plants 
as are mutally compatible and make de- 
mands on the environment at different 
times. Horticultural plants may be divid- 
ed into heavy feeders, light feeders, and 
soil conserving and soil improving crops. 
The heavy feeders should preferably be 
planted in the soil that has been newly 
fertilized. Among the heavy feeding vege- 
tables are cabbage, cauliflower, all leaf 
vegetables as chard, head lettuce, endive, 
spinach, and celery, celeriac, leeks, cu- 
cumbers, squash and sweet corn. 

Other heavy feeders which, however, 
are perennials and are not included in 
a crop rotation include rhubarb, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and strawberries. 
Tomatoes also are heavy feeders. 

The heavy feeding vegetables should 
be followed by such light feeders as pole 
and bush beans, and other legumes. The 
roots of legumes tend to reach down into 
the deeper soil layers and absorb essential 
elements which are brought to the surface 
where they again become available to 
the roots of other plants. Also, as is well 
known, the roots of legumes are in- 
habited by nitrogen-fixing bacteria which 
can take large amounts of nitrogen out 
of the air and make it available to the 
roots of other plants. The fact is that 
light feeding vegetables are really com- 
post lovers. Also they can, better than 
other kinds of plants, utilize the finely 
pulverized raw rocks and make phos- 
phorus, potassium, and many trace ele- 
ments available to other plants. 

Other light feeders are such root crops 
as carrots, beets, radishes, turnips, and 
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rutabagas. Other compost lovers are the 
herbs which help conserve the soil and 
enliven the vegetable garden. 

Some plants, which have a beneficial 
effect upon the garden by virtue of the 
peculiar character of their growth, their 
scent, and their root formation and soil 
demands, have a beneficial effect upon 
the garden. Among these plants are sun- 
flower, hemp, blossoming hyssop, thyme, 
savory, borage and other good bee-pasture 
plants. Odoriferous plants, including 
those ‘with aromatic oils, play an im- 
portant part in determining just which 
insects visit the garden. Hemp, for in- 
stance, is said to repel the cabbage butter- 
fly. 


Companion Planting 

It is not a matter of indifference in 
what associations plants are grown. Good 
plant neighbors are those whose roots 
occupy different levels in the soil or find 
in each others company the light re- 
quirements which best suit them. Pole 
beans planted with sunflowers grow most 
unsatisfactorily as a result of root and 
light interference. Sunflowers and pota- 
toes are equally incompatible and we run 
the risk of getting stunted vines and 
small potatoes. Other incompatible com- 
binations are tomatoes and fennel, toma- 
toes and kohlrabi, pole beans and beets, 
pole beans and kohlrabi, and red and 
black raspberries. 

Compatible combinations of vegetables 
are cabbage and beans, beets and onions, 
celeriac and leeks, cucumbers and sweet 
corn, celeriac and beans, leeks and beans, 
carrots and peas, cucumbers and beans, 
kohlrabi and beets, onions and _ beets, 
early potatoes and corn, early potatoes 
and beans, early potatoes and _ horse 
radish, tomatoes and parsley, bush beans 
and celeriac, and cucumbers and_ bush- 
beans. 

Compatible plants are those which 
supplement each other in the soil as 
well as above the ground. The com- 
patibility of celeriac and leek, for in- 
stance consists in the upright nature of 
the leek thus finding room near the 
bushy celeriac plant, and both are pot- 
ash-lovers. Lettuce and kohlrabi, for in- 
stance, are compatible for intercropping, 
as the lettuce will be harvested by the 
time the larger kohlrabi plants need all 
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the space in the row. Mixed cultures, a 
in intercropping, provide a more com 
plete ground cover, thus preventing the 
ground from crusting and drying out, 
and holds the weeds in check. 


Early July Planting 

In the general latitude of New York 
City, the July planting may begin with 
early varieties (short season) of sweet 
corn, New Zealand Spinach, and cucum. 
bers. The sweet corn will come up in 
a jiffy if the seeds are soaked in water 
for a day or two before planting them. 
The cucumbers should be planted in 
hills that are well prepared with plenty 
of compost. Three or four hills of cv 
cumbers planted early in July will insure 
a generous supply of “little pickles” for 
the autumnal months. Plant varieties 
of spinach which can withstand the hot 
sun of July and August. 

Other vegetables that should be plant- 
ed now for Fall use and Winter storage 
are plants of cabbage, endive, Chinese 
cabbage, celery and seeds of carrot, beet, 
peas, potatoes, lettuce, and others. 


Late July Planting © 
The middle of July is the last call in 
northern states for bush beans, Chinese 
cabbage, turnips, and rutabagas. Set out 
seedlings of late cabbage, Brussels sprouts, 
and _ broccoli. 


Mulching the Fall Garden 

During July the sun is bright and the 
temperature is generally high. Water is 
apt to become the limiting factor in the 
growth of the vegetables in the garden. 
By far the best way to conserve moisture 
and at the same time to prevent weeds 
and thus make cultivating and hoeing 
unnecessary is to cover the spaces be 
tween the rows and between the plants 
with a mulch of finely shredded plant 
materials. This protective mulch will 
keep the soil moist and active. During 
the summer months while the tempera 
ture is high, the soil organisms will con- 
vert much of the mulch into a dynamic 
compost. Also the mulch will absorb 
the water of summer showers and protec 
the vegetables from splashed soil. Even 
after a heavy rain it is possible to walk 
on the garden without damage to the 
soil and without getting the shoes covered 
with a mixture of soil and water. 
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By J. 1. RODALE 


Bankers Become Organic Matter 
Conscious 


Is THE February 28, 1951 issue of 
the Monthly Review put out by The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, there appears the following in- 
teresting item which shows that bankers 
are becoming concerned over the state 
of the soil in their country: 

“One drawback to the combine is 
that hay cannot be saved. However, the 
amount of organic matter returned to 
the soil by distributing the hay back on 
the land may exceed the value of the hay 
for feeding. A ton of peanut hay con- 
tains, on the average 2.6 pounds of phos- 
phorus, 32.4 pounds of nitrogen, 25.0 
pounds of potash, and 22.4 pounds of 
calcium. At 1949 prices those minerals 
were valued at 9 dollars; on the other 
hand, a ton of baled peanut hay sold 
for only 6 dollars at the farm. What 
appears to be a disadvantage of the 
combine may really be one of its best 
features.” 

Mr. F. W. Bassett of Beloit, Wisconsin 
who sent us the item writes: 

“When the hard-headed bankers com- 
mence discussing the dollars and cents 
value of humus and soil minerals it in- 
dicates that some progress is being made 
in the right direction.” 


State Destroys Trees 


The Detroit News of February 15, 
1951 carries an item that indicates that 
war is being waged against organic farm- 
ers and gardeners. Read the item and see 
whether you think that this is the proper 
way to go about it: 

“The rage of a farmer who hears the 
toar of heavy machinery, glances out a 
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window and discovers a bulldozer knock- 
ing down all the trees in his orchard is 
understandable. 

“Roaring out of the house he learns that 
the State commissioner of agriculture 
has ordered his trees destroyed under 
terms of a State law designed to curb 
spread of diseases of trees, shrubs and 
vines. 

“The bulldozer moves in when the De- 
partment of Agriculture decides the 
owner has failed to heed warnings and 
has neglected to protect his and his 
neighbor's orchards against such diseases 
and insects as San Jose scale, canker 
worm, peach yellows, rosette, little peach, 
black knot and pear blight. 

“Further, the cost of removing the trees 
is borne, in part, by the owner. His 
failure to honor the debt results in a 
tax lien. 

“Orchard removal goes on throughout 
the year. During 1950 the State destroyed 
63,050 apple trees, 15,548 pear, 34,692 
peach, 12,449 cherry, and an assortment 
of 3,432 other trees. 

“None of the plantations were re- 
moved without warning being given the 
orchard owners that they must comply 
with the law.” 


The agricultural officers of the State 
do not seem to be aware that there are 
other methods of controlling insects. 


Organic Experiences 
The following are two clippings from 
the Kansas City Weekly Star, either of 
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last Dec. 13th or 20th. The reader who 
sent them in was not sure. They ex- 
plain themselves: 


Farmed Without Bugs 


“Earl Scribner, Kansas City, breaks in- 
to the discussion on Korea, to get in 
these few words: 

“I sure laughed when I read the letter 
from Guy Trail of New Haven, Mo. 
My dad and I farmed 1,200 acres for 
twenty-five years. Never used chemical 
fertilizers or sprays and we raised 100 
acres of potatoes every year and never 
had a bug. I know what organic farm- 
ing will do from twenty-five years ex- 
perience. I could tell a lot more but you 
want the letters short.” 


The other one follows: 


No Taste to Apples? 

“More comment on the theory of or- 
ganic fertilizer is contained in this letter 
from E. M. Moshier, Booneville, Ark.: 

“I cannot let Guy Trail’s attack on the 
organic method of farming go unchal- 
lenged. I wonder how Mr. Trail and 
Mr. Talbert explain what has happened 
to the apples of the present day. They 
are fine to look at, but have neither 
flavor nor aroma and taste about like 
chewing an apple twig. Back in the days 
before acid fertilizer and insect sprays, 
you could both smell and taste an apple 
and you could smell them as you drove 
by the orchard. I have some apple trees 
and raised apples on them this past year 
without acid fertilizer or spray that were 
of good flavor, were mellow and you 
could smell them for some distance. 

“Mr. Rodale does not advocate the 
non use of fertilizers as Mr. Trail infers. 
On the contrary he advises its use, but 
only in its natural form—just pure ground 
rock phosphate and ground limestone. 
With the use of these materials you can 
grow better humus to work into the 
soil. It is acid phosphate that harms the 
soil and kills living organisms.” 


All Is Not Put Back 
“Harvey M. Bailey, Peabody, Kas., also 
has something to say on the organic 
fertilizer subject. He says, in part: 
“I have been a student of organic 
farming for over twenty-five years and 
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managed my own place in an eastern 
state for ten years before coming west 
and I know from experience that insects 
will not attack plants growing in well 
balanced soils. 

“As to the chemical fertilizers, the only 
way they can be blamed is that they do 
not furnish all the elements needed to 
keep the soil in condition. Here in 
Kansas where I am now located the top 
soil blows around with a windstorm and 
when it gets dry it is so hard one can 
hardly get the vegetables out of the 
ground. If this soil had all of the con- 
stituents it needed neither of these condi- 
tions would be true. The chief lack is 
humus, which can only be supplied by 
animal fertilizers. Green manure and 
mulch also have their place in organic 
gardening. 

“The reason why so many are disap- 
pointed in the results with organic meth- 
ods is that they expect too much too 
quickly. The results will not show too 
much the first year or two, but if faith- 
fully followed over a period of years 
will produce a gratifying return for one’s 
labor.” 


Organic Missionary 
Mrs. H. Vee Goodell of Los Angeles, 
writes: 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


It might interest you to know that ! 
not only “plug” Organic Gardening dur- 
ing waking hours, but also while asleep. 
Has anyone else ever done this? That 
may sound implausible, but it is a fact, 
as follows: 

Last Saturday in the early morning 
hours, I was naturally fast asleep, but 
brought back into waking consciousness 
the following dream: 

It seemed I was in a gathering place, 
a large, barnlike hall. I was sitting in 
one room near the wide doorway of 
what appeared to be the main audi- 
torium, where some men were earnestly 
talking about the trials and tribulations 
of farming. They were seated on both 


sides of a long rough-hewn table. | | 


listened for a while, then picked up one 
of the Organic Farmer pamphlets—a copy 
of it or Organic Gardening 1 generally 
try to carry with me wherever I go 
(when awake)—and handed it to the 
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nearest man, with the words, “Are you 
fmiliar with this?” He looked at it in- 
yntly then said, “No, but I have heard 
shout it.” “Well,” I said handing it to 
him, “it’s yours now, and I think you'll 
ind it very helpful.” He thanked me 
and I left the room, with a backward 
dance which showed that he had opened 
the pamphlet and was reading it. 

That is all there was to the dream, 
ind now I’m wondering what kind of 
commission I can get for plugging the 
Organic Farmer when I’m asleep. I told 
Mr. Frank Murray, the Secretary of the 
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about it, and he remarked that it shows 
y subconscious mind is on the job get- 
ing the message of Organic Gardening 
wer to other people. I guess that he’s 
ot something there. 


What Is Happening 

A large canning company that operates 
n a national scale is experimenting with 
he organic method on its own farm. 
The agricultural director of the organiza- 
tion tells me that in the past few years 
they have put the accent on using manure 
and have found that they have had less 
insect infestations. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Spring- 
field, Mo., is considering the idea of 
purchasing a spectroscope. This is an 
xpensive instrument which it can use 
to test foods purchased in the open mar- 
ket for mineral and other deficiencies, 
and to see what modern commercial 
methods of farming are doing to the 
nutritional quality of food. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
worked out a method at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory at Albany, 
California to turn feathers into an or- 
fganic fertilizer. The feathers are cooked 


and decomposed under live steam pres- 
sure. 

In the recent State finals (of Oregon) 
in the public speaking contest sponsored 
by the Future Farmers of America first 
place was won by Bob Summers of Half- 
way, Oregon. His subject was Organic 
Matter. There were 2,324 contestants. 
As part of his talk he gave a “glaring 
example of the damage caused by over 
extensive use of commercial fertilizers as 
an organic replacement.” And he de- 
scribed the case of a neighboring farmer 
who put the chemicals on heavy. In a 
few years time his yields of wheat went 
down from 45 to 25 bushels to the acre. 

Here are data about a debate which is 
explained by a letter we recently received: 

Just a short letter to inform you 
of a recent event which took place 
in our local Rotary Club. 

A Fort Smith Junior College de- 
bating team consented to give the 
Fort Smith Rotary Club a debate on 
the subject “Resolve that organic 
fertilizer is to be preferred over 
chemical fertilizers.” Two speakers 
on the affirmative were Wanda Godt 
and Ollie Blan. Two speakers on the 
negative were Faye Rice and Jerry 
McGrew. They were given approxi- 
mately 7 minutes each with the re- 
buttal of 2 minutes. 

The Rotary Club members thor- 
oughly enjoyed the debate and re- 
marked that it was certainly interest- 
ing and unusual. The Chairman of 
our Club Service invited Mr. Dave 
Bateman, County Agent and he 
stated that we certainly needed more 
debates on this very interesting sub- 
ject. 

W. A. Bruce 
President Rotary Club 


Organic Seeds 
Every organic gardener should do his utmost to save his 
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own organically grown seed for the next year’s planting. He 
can do this with almost any plant except hybrids. Seeds can 
be saved from pulpy fruits and vegetables as follows: Remove 
seeds from the rest of the thoroughly ripe fruit. Add a little 
water to the seed and allow to ferment for two to four days. 
Then wash the pulp from the seed and dry, stirring occasionally 
so that seeds do not dry together. 
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Screening in vegetables can be a practical way for small gardeners to combat rabbit damage. 


SEMINAR ON ANIMAL PESTS 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


Moles 

Q. Are moles beneficial in any way? 

A, Unless moles are doing real damage, 
they should be undisturbed. The number of 
moles is usually correlated with their food 
supply. An abundance of moles may mean 
that you have a superabundance of insects. 
As soon as the natural food supply becomes 
scarce, so will the moles. Nature usually 
keeps a good balance of her animal neighbors. 


Q. Do moles eat vegetable matter? They 
seem to be attracted to my compost. 


A. Moles do not eat vegetables, nor are 
they attracted by compost. They are carni- 
verous animals and do, however, eat earth- 
worms, grubs, insects, etc. The only correla- 
tion is that where you have compost you 
have earthworms and the moles may be 
attracted for that reason. 

Moles cause the greatest damage by con- 
structing runways, which mice later invade. 
It is the mice that feed on roots and bulbs 
made accessible by the mole runways which 
run near or under the plant rows in the 
garden. Moles are very heavy eaters; they 
eat more than their own weight in insects 
and grubs every day. If their food supply 
is cut off, they can starve to death in twenty- 
four hours. 


Q. I have mole runs in my lawn but 
never see any activity in them during the 
day. Why is this? 

A. Moles work mostly during the night. 
This may be determined by raking off the 
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ground smoothly in the evening. Early next 
morning, almost before daylight, you will 
recognize the new runs by the unevenness of 
the soil. 


Q. Can you tell me the best method for 
controlling moles that dig tunnels in my 
lawn? 


A. There are many ways of getting rid 
of moles. Those that have been found most 
satisfactory by our readers and which do 
not involve the use of poisons are as follows: 


1. Many have found the Nash choker-type 
trap to be very effective, especially if 
baited with meat. In setting the trap, 
gloves should be worn and the trap 
handled as little as possible. Human 
scent will keep moles away. 


2. Another method is to flood the runways 
with water from a garden hose. In 
doing this, survey the general land area 
affected and determine where the mole } 
activity is taking place. Dig into the 
mole runway at a place above; or at a 
higher level than that at which the 
activity is taking place. The water will, 
in this way, completely fill the lower 
part of the runway. 

8. Moles may also be discouraged by 
growing castor bean plants in the gar- 
den. Castor bean seeds placed in the 
runways are reported effective in keep- 
ing moles out of the garden. 

4. Another way that has been found ef- 
fective in getting rid of moles is to 
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tatch one, kill it, and place it in one 
of the burrows of the moles. This treat- 
ment is followed by a general exodus 
of the moles from your garden. 

. A subscriber has written in to us of his 
own method for catching moles. He sank 
an empty pail under the main runway. 
The next morning he found four moles 
in the pail. 


Rats 

Q. Several years ago I started putting 
grbage in my compost piles, together with 
lime and earth as outlined in your book. I 
found that the piles attracted rats, and thus 
had to discontinue the use of kitchen refuse. 
Isthere any way of controlling this situation? 
A. In a properly made compost heap, a 
heat of 150 degrees to 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit is attained in about a week after the 
heap is established. In that heat, rats would 
be discouraged. By the time the heap is 
ured, in about three weeks, the material 
will be so broken down that rats will seek 
food elsewhere. 

If rats do persist around your compost 
pile there are several methods of controlling 
them. They are as follows: 


|. If rats are a problem, the pits should 
have a wire or concrete bottom and 
sides and a wire top. The wire should 
consist of one-half inch hardware square 
wire mesh, which will prevent them 
from getting in. 

If the garbage is covered lightly with 

soil, the odor will be reduced and rats 

will not be attracted as much. Then, 
of course, there is always the reliable 
rat trap. 

. Some of our readers have also indicated 
that the use of Cayenne pepper, sprin- 
kled lightly over the surface of the pile, 
will keep away rats, cats, dogs, and 
many other animals. 

4. Some people plant mint. They say that 

rats are repelled by the odor of this 


plant. 


Rabbits in the Garden 


Q. Rabbits have been eating many of the 
vegetables in my garden. How can I control 
them? 


A. Kabbits, occasionally mow down whole 


| Tows of beans, peas, and other vegetables 


in a single night. In the flower garden, they 
love to eat the young shoots of delphiniums, 
tulips, crocuses, dianthus, and others. Con- 
trol measures consist of the following: 


1. Powdered aloes have been found to be 
rather effective by many _ gardeners. 
The powdered aloes should be used in 
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a duster-type spray gun and the plants 
dusted with it. The plants will have to 
be dusted after each rain, for the rain 
washes the powder away. Dried blood 
sprinkled around the roots of many 
vegetables has been found effective as 
a rabbit repellent. 


2. Rabbit injury may be prevented by 


covering the plants with wire screening 
but this is rather expensive and time- 
consuming. A much simpler method, 
which seems to be effective, is to make 
a mixture of equal parts of fresh cow 
dung and water and sprinkle the mix- 
ture on the rows of tender vegetables 
in the garden with a broom or a sage- 
brush sweep. The same mixture can be 
used for a month, except that it may be 
necessary to add water from time to 
time. The vegetables should be sprin- 
kled about once a month and after each 
heavy rain. 

3. Another system that has been used with 
considerable success is to plant onions 
near plants susceptible to rabbit injury. 
Such crops as lettuce, beans, and peas 
should be planted between alternate 
rows of onion sets. The onions seem to 
keep the rabbits away. 


Rabbits in the Orchard 


Q. How can I keep the rabbits from chew- 


ing the bark off the trunks of my young 
fruit trees? 


A. 

1. The simplest method of preventing rab- 
bits from eating your trees is to place 
a wire cylinder about the tree trunk. 
Be sure that the wire is high enough 
to afford protection during the time 
when crusts form on the snow which 
allow these animals to run over the top 
of the snow. 

2. A reader has written us as having had 
considerable success with the following 
method: In the fall, paint the tree 
trunks with old lard. Be sure it is an 
animal fat lard, not a vegetable oil one. 
Rabbits are vegetarian and will not 
touch the animal lard. Grafting wax 
applied around the trunk has also been 
found to be an effective, safe repellent. 

8. During the winter when snow covers 
the ground, rabbits have a hard time 
finding food. For this reason, it is most 
likely that if your trees are damaged, it 
will be during this time. It might be a 
good idea, both from the standpoint of 
protecting your trees and helping these 
little animals, which are really only 
trying to survive, to set up feeding 
stations for them at a good distance 
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Authoritative, enjoyable, 
written or reco nded 


by 


Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. A book about the 
inhabitants of a section of 

India who are astounding- 

ly healthy because of the 

way they raise their food. 

Full details for applying 

the Hunza methods. 263 

pp., illust. $3.00 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gar- 
dening by Ehrenfried Pfeif- 
fer. A revelation in the 
vital bio-dynamic _princi- 
ples. A work of genius. 
Photos and drawings; pa- 
per, 254 pp. $1.75 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Earthworms — Their Intensive 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
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from your trees. If the food you set oy 
for them is more palatable than tre 
bark, they won’t bother your orcharg 
trees very much. 


Mice in the Garden 


Mice occasionally do damage in the gar. 
den. Most often mouse injury is correlated 
with moles. The moles provide the under. 
ground tunnels which the mice invade, there. 
by finding access to plant roots and bulls. 
If the moles are properly controlled and the 
runways destroyed by rolling the ground or 
filling in, the mouse problem will be elimin. 
ated. 


for d 


Mice in the Orchard | riper 
Mice that occupy the orchard and do| klle 
damage are most often of two kinds, the |¢™@ 
field mouse and the pine mouse. The field { 
or meadow mouse is rather thick-set, short | 
legged, short-eared, usually blackish, griz-| 
zled with grey. The pine mouse is generally 
much smaller in size, having a very shor| T 
tail. The fur is uniform dull chestnut, and} leave 
of very soft texture. strin 
Field mice are not difficult to control in 
the orchard. They rarely burrow below the 
ground. They often feed on the trunk but 
not on the roots. If mulch is used in the 
orchard, be sure to pull it away from the) + 
trunk in the fall. Field mice often build), .. 
nests in such mulch, but are rather hesitant 
in running around in the open once cold 
weather sets in. A space of at least 3 fee afte! 
between the tree trunk and the mulch iJ they 
desirable. The same general control measure} MOV 
as described for rabbits, that of placing 2 
wire cylinder around the trunks of the trees 
is also effective against field mice. 
Pine mice are often very difficult to con- 
trol. Persistence is very necessary. T 
One method is to dig some of the soilj),.,, 
away from the base of the tree in the Rip 
fall and fill it in with cinders. Also, sprea( 
cinders in a circle to at least three feet from 
the trunk. These cinders are sharp and _ 
help prevent the rodents from tunneling in} and 
the soil. Regular, snap-back mouse traps cat; tibl 
be effective if carefully set in the runs. | gre 


Feed Your Wild Animal Friends 

Q. Can you suggest a way to prevetl 
squirrels from eating the entire crops o 
peaches before they ripen? [ 

A. Probably the best method to control} pj 
squirrels as well as Nature’s other children) (,, 
is to feed them. There are many foods whic 
squirrels prefer to green peaches. A feeding) : 
station situated well away from your orchatt 
trees and providing the squirrels with mor 
palatable foods such as nuts and seeds wil 
keep them out of your peach trees. 
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d i Cutting Gladiolus 

= When gladiolus spikes are being cut 

‘ a. for decorating the house, enough foliage 
should be left to enable the corms to 


ripen properly. It is best to use a sharp 
and ¢o| knife and make a slanting cut of the 
nds, the | stem. 
he field ¢ 
short- 


sh, griz-| Blanching Cauliflower 
yenerally 


ry shor, Tie up cauliflower heads by pulling the 
lut, and| leaves over the top and fastening with 
string so they will blanch properly. 


ntrol in 

low the 

unk but 

| in the When to Lift 

ay The time to lift bulbs is when the 
hesitan:| 2liage gets yellow and flabby. The 
ce coi bulbs should be spread out and dried 


t 3 fee falter cutting off the old foliage. When 
1ulch isf they are dried, the roots should be re- 
measure}moved and the offsets separated. 


acing 2 

trees 

ain Protect Cut Flowers 

— To keep cut flowers fresh longest, never 
ne "} leave them near fruits, particularly apples. 
in ) Ripening fruits give off lled ethyl 
spreai| Ripening fruits give off a gas called ethyl- 


et from) *M¢ that will cause flowers to wither 
nd will) Quicker than they would normally. Roses 
ling in) md carnations are exceptionally suscep- 
aps cat tible, but chrysanthemums will not be 
ns. | greatly affected. 


ends 
preveni 
ops oi| Vegetable Water for Plants 
During water shortage, an excellent 
controll plan j 

plan is to save any unused water from 


hildres) cooked vegetables to sprinkle on house 


which 
‘eeding Pants. You might keep a watering can 
vrcharif 2" the kitchen to collect water from boil- 


, mor! ©d potatoes, carrots, etc., and also the 
ds will) Water from flower bouquets that have to 
be discarded. 
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5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 20 
tools—does every lawn, garden, 
field job easier, better! All-gear 
drive, Reverse. “Power vs Drudgery” 
Booklet FREE. Write for it today! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX /48 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 30 YEARS 


your earthworms. 
Works in any type of soil. Single traps, at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid. FREE— 
Mole control pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, 
R. R. No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


Earthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 
Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with. This 
NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 
soil immediately. 

This is the Earthworm you have been looking for. 

300- $3.00 


400 Earthworms 
650-800 ” 5.00 
1000-1200” 7.00 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 
Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 


Organic Gardens 


BANK BY MAIL Wai 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH I8 THE DEPOSITORY OF 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed By the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Write for complete information to ,. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. © 
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THE CASE AGAINST DDT 
(Concluded) 


Is this chemical spray of no harm when eaten daily 
by almost everyone? 


By RUTH RODALE 


few of us realize the acute danger 
that can result from small quantities 
of synthetic poisons in our food. Our 
resistance to disease may be lowered: the 
birth rate may be reduced: ovfr children 
and grandchildren may have a shorter 
life span. What the full extent of the 
damage will be, no one can say yet. But 
the government was enough aware of the 
problem to hold congressional investi- 
gations on chemicals in foods and sprays 
on food crops. But it cannot be treated 
as ordinary sickness because so rarely 
can you point to one symptom and call 
it spray poisoning. There may be iso- 
lated cases of violent reactions to spray 
residues on fruits and vegetables, but 
they will by no means give any idea of 
changes in the human body from the con- 
stant eating of poisons. This applies not 
only to one or several people, but to the 
whole population of the United States. 

Even the doctors are warning people, 
but unfortunately their indicting articles 
rarely reach the eyes of the layman. Dr. 
Carlton Deederer writes in the Medical 
Record, 161, No. 4, pp. 216-220, April 
1948: Trying to appraise the injury from 
exposure to such a poison (DDT) by use 
of the old fashioned stethoscope, blood 
pressure instruments, or crude scales and 
by the ordinary tests of the urine is the 
height of folly, yet it is upon such tests 
as these that the “authorities” base judg- 
ment. They force the citizens to breathe 
the lethal vapor on entering the country 
by plane, in overhead spraying of the 
populace, their homes, and gardens, con- 
doning its use in grocery stores and 
restaurants, and on interstate foods, and 
rendering buildings and planes soaked 
with, inflammable oil. 
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Unless you raise your own foods, or 


buy organically-grown produce, there can | § 


be no escape from DDT. It is almost 
always found on fruits, especially apples. 
But the leafy vegetables, if sprayed with 
DDT, will be most dangerous of all, be- 
cause of course they can’t be peeled. 

Dr. Deederer has noticed in his re- 
searches that the following symptoms 
usually mean mild DDT poisoning. 
“About an hour after taking DDT in 
food that has contacted the spray in- 
directly, there may be sensed a slight 
metallic taste as in licking polished steel. 
In two hours from the eating there may 
be a drowsiness requiring or at least 
demanding sleep, and beginning dryness 
of the mouth due to the absence of 
salivary and mucous secretion, unrelieved 
by drinking of water. In a marked case 
this may cause a condition the reverse of 
hydrophobia which might be called des 
sicophobia—fear of dryness.” 

Contact with DDT through foods, how- 
ever, is only half the story. The average 
person will have no qualms in dousing 
his home with DDT, never thinking that 
some of the spray goes through his skin 
into his bloodstream. And he is mis 
taken in the belief that he is absolutely 
safe. Dr. Case, and a colleague in the 
British Medical Journal 2:842-845, De 
cember 15, 1945, tell how they exposed 
themselves to skin absorption of DDT. 
Their experience was strange indeed. 
“The tiredness, heaviness, and aching of 
the limbs were very real things, and the 
mental state also was most distressing. 
Not only was a state of extreme irrita 
bility present, but also both subjects had 
a great distaste for work of any sort and 
a feeling of mental incompetence in 
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DDT spray clings for months on blinds, woodwork, or walls. 
who might crawl about the room. 


tackling the simplest mental task .. . 
The joint pains were quite violent at 
times... subject A.l was so prostrated 
he had to take to his bed for a day.” 
DDT then can attack the nervous system. 
But who of us has not had days of irrita- 
bility and mental laziness, usually tossed 
off as insignificant? 

Another part of the body which shows 
up DDT contact is the skin. Small 
pimples or scabs may appear over the 
legs and arms, often the chest and abdo- 
men as well. According to Dr. Garold 
V. Stryker (Journal of the Missouri State 
Medical Association, Volume 43, 1946), 
six cases of dermatitis resulted from in- 
haling or skin exposure to DDT. Most 
of the patients worked at DDT manu- 
facturing companies. 

Aside from human suffering which will 
inevitably come from widespread use of 
DDT, we should not forget that we are 
sidestepping nature. Scientists believe 
that they can do a better job of killing 
insects with chemistry than by encourag- 
ing natural control. But see what Dr. 
Deederer, a careful observer of wild life 
says. “When the local city here (Miami, 
Florida) was sprayed by plane, July 3, 
1946, a city grove was included against 
the will of the owner. A preliminary 
spraying had also been done in Sep- 
tember 1945. In this grove and its ac- 
companying home garden there was an 
almost perfect balance in nature of sup- 
ply and demand of insects and their 
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It is a menace to any growing child 


enemies such that trees and plants 
thrived. There was a silver bodied spider 
brought from a farther south wild terri- 
tory, reminding one of phantom cave 
dwellers, because the web was built in 
many places, and instead of one spider 
it nested a dozen or so. 


“Once when a certain orange tree be- 
came heavily infested with a white fly, 
one of these spiders was transferred to 
this tree and in 24 hours there were no 
white flies to be seen. Chameleons and 
birds happily munched any invading 
marauding insects. But lo, the rains of 
DDT descended and the floods of poison 
came, and most of the spiders, birds and 
chameleons were wiped out. 


“Inside of a week papaya plants show- 
ed complete crackily searing. White flies 
hatched out. They became rampant and 
took over and destroyed the trees. Later 
papayas, failing to mature, were opened 
and were found to contain black mum- 
mified maggots, indicating that sufficient 
poison had penetrated the fruit to kill 
them, because no other insecticides had 
ever been used. 

“For at least a year and a half this 
fruit was poisonous to humans. That 
means that newly grown specimens sucked 
up the poison from the soil where it had 
been deposited, or absorbed it from 
leaves or trunk. 


“Squashes were killed outright. Out- 
side cabbage leaves were cauterized to a 
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THE NEW MARVEL JUICER 


“The Only Juicer Made of Nylon” 

No other juicer on the market today will do so many 
kitehen jobs well. The Marvel Juicer extracts Juice and 
discards pulp in one operation. It makes juice from 
all vegetables without adding water, it will grind all 
nuts making cream or butter and cut vegetables for soup 
or salads. It is ideal for making baby food of all kinds 
as well as grating cheese and bread crumbs. 

The Marvel Juicer is made of Nylon (a substance as 
tough as steel) and stainless steel. No aluminum or 
any corrosive metal touches the juice. 

The Marvel Juicer is equipped with a one-third h.p. 
motor which will last a life-time with preper care. 


The Marvel Juicer Compan 
1229 South Central Avenue Lodi, 4 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 


@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
@ PILED 


Rocks, trash separated. 
rinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.wicnita, KANSAS 


“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 


Porter Taylr 
Note housewife spraying DDT near dishpan, whici 
is then used for washing silverware and glasses 


crisp and as the head grew, a sharp ling 
of demarcation was evident. 
“Other fruits of the grove became poi 
soned and poisonous as shown by in 
numerable attempts to eat them. Fruit 
that caused poisoning as late as a yeaj 
and a half after the spraying wer 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, banana 
avocados, egg fruit. The one watermeloy 
grown gave severe symptoms. Water 
melons bought gave symptoms but thes 
may have been augmented by sodi 
nitrate possibly used on the patch. 
“Monstera delicosa fruit could not k 
eaten because this was followed by bum 
ing of the throat and development of 4 
harsh rawness, and usual general symp! 
toms. 
“Formation of carotene (Vitamin A 
was arrested and the citrus fruit failed 
to color, especially the oranges whic 
remained mostly green over the surface 
Bananas likewise failed to color and re 
mained a brownish green. Several hun 
dred young mangoes gradually died over 
the year and a half, but avocados wert 
not stunted from the oil and DDT. 
There were many special features of the 
poisoning of the fruit that might be of 
interest to growers.” 
These widespread consequences, hardly 
suspected by the average person should 
not go unnoticed. And for every recog 
nized catastrophe there are many that 
are merely ignored or overlooked. Se 
the November 1950 issue of Organi 
Gardening, “Research in the Organi 
Method,” as to what DDT from the usual 
city spraying can do to a water reservoil. 
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NEW ORGANIC 
GARDENING CLUBS 


If you have a yen to talk over organic 
grdening with congenial company, don’t 
hesitate to join an Organic Gardening 
Club. We would be glad to notify any 
interested reader of a group in his area. 

Each of the persons listed below wants 
to organize an Organic Gardening Club, 
to include a radius of about twenty miles 
gound his community. Please write 
y Ten them to become an active member of a 

Tayi 
an, whic} dub to promote soil fertility and human 
glasses| health. 

i Mrs. Maudie Morgan 


arp ling R. 1, Box 1476 
Colfax, California 

et Mrs. M. Ethel Ash 

by 7 4455 Marquette Avenue 
| bye Jacksonville 5, Florida 
g = Mrs. Rose Pfnister 
ananaj South Side Organic Garden Club 
ermelod 8103 South Evans Avenue 
Water Chicago 19, Illinois 
at thes Vincent J. Shibbens 
sodiuny 5435 Magnet Avenue 
h. Chicago 30, Illinois 
by J. Stanley Bien 

nt of 


7 225 Strathmore Road 
; Lansing, Michigan 


sym 
Dr. Wendell Diebold 
min A 621 Morgan Building—BE. 8713 


t failed Portland, Oregon 

ps Reginald Clark 
warp Clark Bros. Organic Supply 
ae 3225 D Street 
al hur Salem, Oregon 
over 
1S wert Carrol Husted 

DDT. 1480 Mill Street 

of the Salem, Oregon 
- be of Mrs. G. H. Wilmont 

Clinton, Pennsylvania 
hardly 
Rose Jones, Secretary 

should 
recog Garden of Doers Club” . 
y tha} Organic Farming and Gardening Com. 
University, Salt Lake City, Utah 
)rgani J. L. Hofto 
Irganic Conklins Nutritional Center 
e usual 11th and Market Streets 
ervoll. Tacoma, Washington 
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TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


814 Dan Waggoner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Growing Woodland Plants 


By CLARENCE and ELEANOR G. BIRDSEYE 
This handy pocket manual tells you every- 
thing you want and need to know about 
growing woodland plants in your own gar- 
den: how, when and where to gather plants, 
soil acidity, micro-organisms, plant foods, 
soil testing, making synthetic woods-garden 
soil, groundlitter, selecting sites, providing 
shade, collecting equipment, transplanting, 
acid control, diseases and pests, winterizing, 
propagation from seeds, division, cuttings, 
layering. indoor forcing, etc. Contains glos- 
sary, index, and pH chart for over 200 
American woods flowers and ferns—which 
are illustrated and described in detail, in- 
cluding habitat, range, blossom time, soil 
requirements, common sand Latin names. 
Written throughout in non-technical lan- 
guage. $4.00 at all bookstores, or Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, New York. 


PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 


Year ‘round organic fertilizer. Positively will not burn 
tenderest plants. From grain-fed animals; hence, high 
analysis, no weed seeds or straw. Flour fine—odorless— 
aged. Packed in sanitary 100 lb. bags. Directions 
enclosed. 100 Ibs. $3.00; one ton $41.50; 15 ton car 
$585.00. All prices freight collect. 


CULF-PRAIRIE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 4082 Corpus Christi, Texas 


BAMBOO 


PLANT STAKES 


Tough, wiry, long-lasting BAMBOO 4-ft. 
lengths. Dyed green. A real garden ne- 
cessity. Protect your flowers from ind 
and storm. Bundle of 100 only $2.98 
postpaid. 


F A R G 0 : $ FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot, (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 
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‘Rains Over All” 


300 GALLONS PER LIKE 


Adjusts to 
stop at 50 x 60’ -_ >= 


any ongle crea 
For LAWN and GARDEN Phe TY 


Shower Queen's oscillating action distributes 
water in natural rain-like manner. Fully auto- 
matic. Simple hand adjustment allows it to 
operate close to house yet windows and walls 
stay dry. Easily re-positioned without shutting 
off water. Small plots or large expanses ac- 
commodated by regulating volume at faucet. 
Built of finest non-rusting materials. Precision 
machined for long and dependable service. 
Positively guaranteed. 


' wait 1234s 

‘ Please Send Free Data and Shower-Queen Price : 

| Name 
Address 
‘ 
City ___ State 


ACME SPRINKLERS 


Prevention 
magazine 


DON’T miss the special Polio 
issue of J. I. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $7, five years 
$10.50. You need send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and 
you will be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box G-7, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Give Roses Plenty of | 4 


Water in Hot Summer 


Months 


Release from All-America Rose Selec tions—Publie | 
Information Office 


OT summer weather is not a serious 
problem to healthy rose plants as 


long as a regular schedule of care is fol- 
lowed. Giving roses an adequate water 
supply is probably the prime responsibil. ' 
ity during these hot dry periods. A plenti- 
ful supply of water is important to keep 
up the blooming rate and growth and 
to build energy which will mean better 
plants next year. 

A schedule of long soakings at regular 
intervals is the secret to successful water. 
ing. The best method is ta let the hose 
slowly trickle over a board at the base of 
the plants. This will give a more even 
watering and avoid washing the soil 
away from the base of the plant. The 
soil should be soaked to a depth of at 
least ten inches. An important thing to 
remember is to avoid wetting the foliage 
of your rose plants when watering the 
beds since this practice often contributes 
to the spread of fungus diseases. 

Naturally a good damp soil attracts 
weeds, but these unwelcome guests maj 
be discouraged by mulching with peat 
moss, composted grass clippings, buck 
wheat hulls, ground corncobs or other 
available material. Mulching will not 
only deter the growth of weeds but wil 
keep the soil moist and cool. 

Because roses use up a large amount ol 
the available food supply during thi 
active growing season, additional applic 
tions of complete plant food will r 
plenish the bed and give excellent result. 
Organic fertilizer such as well-rotted ms 
nuré may be worked into the soil to keep 
your plants healthy and vigorous. 

These summer garden chores are no 
time consuming if they are done @ 
regular schedule. They produce thei 
own reward in healthy plants and sple 
did flowers. 
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By RUTH RODALE 


[s ANOTHER part of the world, 
government agriculturists already know 
the value of anaerobic composting. India 
has been refining her methods of making 
compost for many years and in 1945 two 
experts, S. V. Desai and S. C. Biswas, 
found that decay of sewage was more 
practical if done in closed tanks. Their 
work was written up in Indian Farming 
for February, 1945. 

They were able to turn out sewage 
composted with very little air “in about 
three weeks after which period the com- 
post (fertilizer) is quite stable without 
offensive smell and is of high manurial 
value.” Compost, of course is made a 
good deal faster in warm climates, but 
even there three wecks is a short time for 
relatively complete decay. 

At the same time the gases which come 
off in the composting process can be 
used for fuel. Methane and hydrogen 
gases, which bubble off with some carbon 
dioxide, have a good deal of energy or 
calories value. ‘hese experimenters found 
that for every pound of dry matter decay- 
ed in the enclosed pit, 4.0 cubic feet of 
gas was produced. Later, as the compost- 
ing is refined with more efficient methods, 


the amount of gas which is captured 
would make it a practical power source. 

The closed pit is in addition a protec- 
tion against flies. Not only is it more 
sanitary than the open heaps, but also 
the finished compost does not breed them. 
“The fermented material, as taken out 
from the tank, was free from obnoxious 
smell and did not attract flies. No flies 
emerged out of the maggots introduced 
while spread out on the floor for drying. 
The maggots were eventually killed 
showing thereby that the fermented ma- 
terial was absolutely unsuitable for breed- 
ing of flies.” 

The experimenters also noticed that 
the nitrogen content of the anaerobic 
manure was above that of aerobically 
decomposed manure. When the com- 
posts were used on crops, yields were 
higher too. But the increase was caused 
by the conservation of minerals which 
normally would be leached away, as well 
as nitrogen. 

In conclusion the authors say: “In 
foreign countries, where latest methods 
of sewage purificatioin are employed, 
subsidiary tanks are erected for anaerobic 
fermentation of the precipitated sludge. 
These tanks supply power and light not 
only for the whole of the plant but its 
neighborhood also. So if this process of 
anaerobic fermentation be adopted the 
farmers would get back the manure in 
a better form for crop production and 
the fuel gas may be utilized to some good 
account without much initial outlay of 
capital.” 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 


Hoover Soil Service 


Phone 70 
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PAY DIRT IN JAPAN 


Interested farmers in the Orient have seized upon 
J. I. Rodale’s book as the answer to their 
fertilizer problems. 


| a DIRT, by J. I. Rodale, has just 
been published in Japan. The man 
who is responsible for this is Frank S. 
Booth, of the Japan Engineering Com- 
pany of Tokyo. The Japanese title for 
the book is Ogon No Tsuchi, meaning 
Gold in the Earth. Another sponsor of 
the project is Mr. Torizo Kurosawa, 
President of the Hokkaido Co-operative 
Dairy Company, of Hokkaido. He is now 
running for the governorship of Hok- 
kaido by direct request of the prime min- 
ister. He has an extensive following 
among the farmers of Japan. 

The publishers of the book are Raku- 
no Gakuen, the Dairy College, at Hok- 
kaido. There were two translators, one 
of whom was Hitoshi Ashida, ex-premier 
of Japan, and leader of the Minshuto 
(Democratic) Party. Another original 
sponsor is Mr. Mitsugi Sato, President 
of the Snow Brand Butter and Dairy 
Products Company, which employs over 
4,000 persons throughout Japan. Mr. 
Sato visited the Organic Experimental 
Farm near Emmaus recently on a trip to 
this country. 

The chief of the publications section 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has become enthusiastic and 
has reviewed it favorably in their month- 
ly circular for March. The book has al- 
so been recommended by the Education 
Section of the Ryukyu Government for 
use as a text book. The book is being 
mentioned in newspapers all over the 
country. 

The first edition of Ogon No Tsuchi 
was 7,000 copies, over 4,000 of which 
have been sold to the Dairy College of 
Hokkaido alumni, all of whom are prac- 
ticing farmers. The publishers state that 
the book is creating a sensation among 
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the Hokkaido farmers, who have been 
heavily burdened with payments for 
chemical fertilizers. Japan is the largest 
consumer of chemical fertilizers per acre 
in the entire world, using more than 
double the amount used in this country, 
and the soil is beginning to go down- 
ward. In the exact words of the pub- 
lishers, “‘A great many farmers have been 
given furiously to think and are looking 
at their soil with new eyes.” 

In Japan, farmers cannot move on to 
new soils when the fields which have 
yielded abundantly for thousands of 
years become sick and exhausted. Mr. 
Booth writes: “Its soil is Japan’s most 
precious possession. It is turning un- 
healthy. It is being washed away into 
the rivers at a rapid pace. Its acidity is 
increasing. Plant diseases and the rav- 
ages of insect pests multiply apace!” 

The following is a statement made by 
ex-prime minister, Hitoshi Ashida, leader 
of the Democratic Party in Japan: 

A REVOLUTIONARY REVELA- 
TION FOR JAPAN’S AGRICULTURE. 
A VOLUME NOT ONLY EXTREME- 
LY VALUABLE FOR ALL CONNECT- 
ED WITH FARMING BUT EQUAL 
LY FILLED WITH INTERESTING 
FACTS AND THEORIES. 

To solve our country’s food dilemma, 
we must start with a dietetic reformation. 
This in turn depends on changing the 
form and emphasis of our agricultural 
production. To enable us+to accom- 
plish this, first of all we must consider 
the question of FERTILISERS. The 
answers to all the questions arising in 
this regard are to be found within this 
book. 

I am most anxious that “PAY DIRT” 
shall be studied by all those having an 
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appreciation of the prime importance 
of agriculture in our economy. For those 
who are directly engaged in producing 
our food it is a “must.” 

Broadly speaking this book is of great 
value to all those who are concerned 
with the physical health of our people, 
with dietetics and the food problem. 


Clewell 


Japanese sentences from Pay Dirt go from the 
bottom to the top of the page rather than across it. 


Japanese cannot continue, as in the 
past, relying almost entirely on a starchy 
and vegetable diet. They must pay more 
attention to obtaining adequate quan- 
tities of animal proteins and fats, if their 
health and physique are not to deterior- 
ate. We must as well concentrate at- 
tention on producing these essentials, by 
every expedient within our own country 
—by diversified farming. This means that 
ways must be devised for a great and 
wide-spread increase in ANIMAL HUS- 
BANDRY; thus making Dairy Products 
not only plentiful, but priced within the 
reach of the populace. 

Stock-breeding is the key; and the use 
of MANURE to increase the health and 
fertility of the soil, are the adjuncts. 
The fundamental suggestions for accom- 
plishing these results will be found with- 
in this volume. Sound arguments, based 
on actual tests, are set forth convincing- 
ly, in simple, easily grasped language. 

As a guide, for the revolutionary de- 
velopments required in Japan’s Agricul- 
ture, I personally was deeply impressed 
with the value of Mr. Rodale’s expo- 
sition. And that is my motive in urging 
the widest possible distribution among 
our people, of this book. 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY 


st 
Umus for the 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
© Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Cardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. . .binds 
sandy soils...loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 
NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


| POTASH MINERAL | 


A Natural Product in a Natural State 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL is a 
safe source of Potash plus many valuable 
trace elements. An age old 

mineral deposit, it rounds 

up and holds in stor- 
age WATER which it 
feeds to plants as 
needed. Write for 
information and 


prices. (F. O. B. 
Medford, N. J.) IN- 
SOLUBLE DIS- 


TILLED WATER YET 
ABSORBABLE BY 
PLANTS. 
We al 
together or separately. 
National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OC-7, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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COLORFUL BULBS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


An expert in horticulture suggests ideas for growing 
hardy blooms. 


By JEWELL CASEY (Texas) 


O A certain extent the influence 

of the early Spanish settlers and the 
present Latin-Americans, is evidenced in 
practically every garden throughout the 
entire Southwest. Regardless of whether 
the gardens surround palatial houses or 
adobe huts, the brightest and most showy 
flowers, especially bulbous plants, pre- 
dominate. 

To the persons who believe in being 
scientifically correct, lilies and tulips are 
bulbs, dahlias and begonias are tubers, 
gladiolus and crocuses are corms, while 
irises and cannas are rhizomes. How- 
ever, to the average gardener each of the 
above come under the classification of 
“bulbs” and the plants are spoken of as 
bulbous or tuberous. 

Regardless of the names by which they 
are known, these various plants are used 
extensively in landscaping throughout 
the Southwest. Each plant has its own 
outstanding characteristics, such as—a 
certain time and depth of planting; pre- 
ferred soil and location; a certain sea- 
son to bloom, as well as its own par- 
ticular beauty. Yet, each plant has this 
in common—it delights the eye with in- 
finite variety of form and gorgeous color- 
ing. 

Canna 

Perhaps no plant has been used more, 
and surely no plants give so much for 
so little, as the ever-popular and always- 
dependable canna. Because of their 
stately and impressive foliage in either 
bright green or bronze tints, showy blos- 
soms, and the ease with which they may 
be grown, cannas are considered inval- 
uable for large flower beds, backgrounds, 


| 


or most any sunny place where bright | 
color and quick growth are needed. They 
are equally popular in home grounds or 
large country estates or city parks. 

The canna is a free-bloomer, with 
flowers of enormous size, in colors ranging 
from white through pastel shades to 
brilliant crimson, vivid scarlet and yel- 
low, and some flowers are speckled or 
flecked with crimson on a groundwork 
of yellow. The plants range in size from 
dwarf to giant. Some of the most pop- 
ular are: The President, one of the best 
red varieties; King Humbert, orange- 
scarlet flowers; Yellow King Humbert, 
gaudy flowers of yellow spotted with red; 
Mrs. Alfred Conrad, flowers of a beauti- 
ful pink tone, and those of Eureka are 
white. Taller species, attaining 6 feet 
or more, include: Wyoming, Indiana, 
and Statue of Liberty. 

The rhizomes may be planted in March, 
and do best in deep rich, moist soil, 
which is prepared by spading under to 
a depth of a foot, a 2-inch layer of rot- 
ted manure. Cannas are “naturals” in 
this region, and need not be disturbed 
for several years. In time, however, the 
rhizomes become crowded and the flower 
stalks become shorter and the blossoms 
smaller, and in general it is best to trans 
plant and thin out every three to four 
years. 


Gladiolus 
Gladiolus are found in almost every 
garden where flowers are grown, and few 
plants offer the wealth of decorative ma- 
terial for flower arrangements. While 
primarily a flower for cutting, the glad 
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Jewell Casey 


The Wonder Lily will thrive in Southwestern regicns where leafmold is added to the flower beds. 


iolus has decided value in the general 
garden scheme. The flowering period is 
usually May and June, but by planting 
several varieties or placing the corms 
at different depths, a decidedly longer 
season of bloom is to be had from just 
one planting. 

Corms may be planted in either fall 
or spring, in well-drained, medium sandy 
loam fairly rich in organic matter, not 
near large trees. Like most other plants, 
the glads respond to frequent cultiva- 
tion to aerate the soil and keep down 
the weeds and provide a dust mulch 
during dry spells, thus slowing evapora- 
tion of moisture. After plants are well 
above the ground they should be 
thoroughly watered once a week. Unless 
planted against walls, it is necessary to 
stake the plants else they will be blown 
over by strong winds. 

Corms may be left in ground with- 
out fear of injury from cold, but if for 
some other reason one wishes to take 
them up, it should be done as soon as 
the foliage turns brown. The old shrivel- 
led mother corms should be discarded 
and the new corms should be stored in 
a cool shady place. If kept out of ground 
over winter, they should be put in boxes 
of sand or peat moss and put in a root 
cellar. 
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The greatest enemy of the gladiolus is 
the thrip, and frequent washings with 
cold water may kill the insect. 


Dahlia 

Handsome and spectacular, the dahlia 
ranks high in the southwest because of 
its diversity of color, form and size; its 
long flowering season, and perhaps more 
important, because it is so easy to grow. 

The dahlia grows in sizes from the 
tiny pompons, singles, stars, to the very 
large ones; in types of curved and straight 
cactus, formal and informal; in colors 
of white, yellow, orange, red, pink, lav- 
ender, purple and blended. 

While a location in full sunlight is 
preferable, dahlias will grow in partial 
shade. If soil is poor, well-rotted cow 
manure turned under in early spring 
will give added vigor to the plants and 
increase the size of the blossoms. Tubers 
should be planted anytime after the 
middle of March, and set about 6 inches 
deep with eye facing upward, spaced 
from 2 to $ feet apart. 

It is advisable to set two stakes as each 
dahlia is planted, or the roots may be in- 
jured later when setting the stakes. As 
in the case of gladiolus, stakes are neces- 
sary to hold the tall dahlias erect against 
the hard winds. And at times it is neces- 
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Notice.... 
RUHM 


-PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SOIL SERVICE 


has taken over old Railway Express Co. 
office and L. I. R. R. freight house at 
E. Northport, L. |., where shipments of 
Ruhm’s Phosphate Rock, America’s great 
soil builder, will be made. Organic material 
such as carried by Soilservice of Townsend, 
Mass., will also be offered for sale. 


Ruhm Phosphate Rock, Soil Service, 


E. Northport, L. 1. or Townsend, Mass. 


Organic Method 


by J. |. RODALE 


HE latest phases in organicultural 

gardening and farming, sum- 
med up in a single practical book- 
let, JUST PUBLISHED. Learn how 
mulching improves aeration and 
conserves moisture — makes com- 
posting unnecessary! 

Also gives valuable instructions 
for making compost in enclosed 
pits, sheet composting, fitting rock 
fertilizers into the rotational plan, 
ring-mulching in orchards, etc. 
Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in 
coin or stamps to ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING, Box G-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, s padded 
heavy carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
Requires little mowing. You stick the twigs among 
other grasses and weeds and it spreads fast. It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. 
plants about 400 Sq. feet, twigs 8 inches apart. $3 
per Bu. Order now. 


National Nurseries, Dept. 22, 


Biloxi, Miss. 
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THE ORIGINAL HYBRID 


“SOILUTION” EARTHWORM 
00; 1000—$11.00; 3000— 


Write for descriptive literature; 
instructions with each order. 
Colorado Earthworm Hatchery 
2184 Deeatur Street Deaver 11, Colerade 
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J. H. McFarland 


Canna lilies need not be thinned out more than 
once every three or four years. 


sary to shade the blossoms to keep the 
sun’s hot rays from scorching them, so 
this is why two stakes are needed. 

During summer months dahlias require 
water every few days. Because the roots 
are fairly near the surface, the soil around 
them should not be stirred too deeply. 

In some parts of our area, dahlia tubers 
may remain in all safety in the ground 
throughout the winter. However, in most 
places it is best to dig them about a week 
after the first killing frost. After allow- 
ing the clumps to dry out for a few hour, 
they should be placed in boxes or barrels 
with soil, sand or peat moss between the 
clumps and stored in a moist place. If 
left in dry air, the tubers shrivel very 
quickly. The clumps are divided in the 
spring after the eyes show distinctly, 
leaving one eye to each division, is the 
usual method. 


Lily 

Hardy species of lilies are some of the 
choicest plants which adorn our gardens. 
They include: The regal, Madonna, be 
loved for its pure white flowers, the Easter 
lily, Turkscap, and others. In their native 
haunts lilies prefer soils rich in organic 
matter, but will do fairly well in any 
good garden soil, where drainage is ade 
quate. Leafmold is an excellent organic 
material to incorporate into the soil of 

the lily bed. 

(To be continued 
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$25.00; 10,000—-$70.00 .... Culture, 4 gal., 
—$5.50; 1 gal.,—$11.00. 


Fred Glaes, master roseman, has successfully carried out the organic method on his prize flowers 
for the past few years. 


HOW DO YOUR ROSES GROW? 


Couldn’t be better, since I’ve started the Organic Method. 


By FRED S. GLAES (Pennsylvania) 


President, Reading Rose Society; Director, American Rose Society 


HEN the same crop is grown con- 
tinuously in the same location for 
twenty years, deficiencies are sure to de- 
velop. So it was with my roses. We 
then began to make soil test after soil 
test and supplement as indicated with 
chemical fertilizers. Each application 
shocked my plants; disease developed; 
foliage was small and dull; blooms lack- 
ed in color, size and lustre; and cutting 
stems were quite short. 
So Nature’s Way was suggested by Dr. 
William H. Eyster and used with success. 
After using the organic method my plants 
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became black-spot resistant. There has 
been no black-spot in my garden for two 
years. Small plants grew to three feet. 
Plants which formerly stopped at three 
feet now have grown to seven or eight 
feet. Foliage is large and lustrous, and 
the blooms are larger than any ever 
previously seen in our garden. The 
blooms are deeper in color, while the 
stems range up to three feet in length. 
Yes, it is as you've pictured it—an out- 
door greenhouse. 

Why not grow roses the easy and sure 
way? It requires less physical effort than 
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48-PAGE 
FULL-COLOR 


FRE BOOK OF 
PRIZED ROSES 


Brand-new 48-page Fall 
1951 Catalog shows in _ 
color hundreds of the 
world’s finest roses and 
perennials — Floribundas, 
Hybrid Teas, Climbers, lilacs, 
phliox, delphiniums, mums, 
etc. Catalog also contains 
garden hints, expert advice, 
shows how to save money 
All plants guaranteed to live 
& bloom. Mail coupon now! 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
YORK 


~~ 
a Newark, NEW 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


| 


626 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
H (world’s Largest Rose Growers) | 
A Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new | 
8 Fall 1951 Catalog of Roses & Perennials. 1 
i 
Address...... 
' 

L City 8 


For the finest Roses 
you've ever known, use 
lots of humus, proper 
food and STAR ROSE 
plants. That’s the un- 
beatable combination. 


Send now for fall cad aa in 
September. 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. | WEST GROVE 295, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 4 


ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN croweas 


BOX 5076, 


PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


This Handy Quick REFERENCE 
plates — 
$00 plants full of formation 


hadi 


Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
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any other method. In the fall just let 
them alone. My roses have not been 
hilled up for five years, and I've not 
lost one plant due to winter kill. 
Due to having neither the space nor 
the inclination to make compost, we 
obtained commercially-made material. 
We applied 1000 pounds on 300 square 
feet of garden on June 15, 1949. One 
hundred pounds of seaweed was spread 
over the compost. This was carefully 
mixed and turned under lightly with a 
small, long-handled shovel. Do not turn 
this deeper than five inches or you will 
injure the feeding roots. On top of this 
I applied fifteen pounds of organic fer- 
tilizer. This mixture, in parts by weight, 


consists of two parts each of cottonseed , 


meal, fish meal, dried blood; also, one 
part each of bone meal and shredded sea- 
weed for trace elements; also, one pint 
of ground charcoal. This was covered 
with two hundred pounds of ground corn 
cobs to protect it from the sun. This 
piled six inches in depth, but by water- 
ing and due to bacterial action the soil 
level was restored within thirty days. 
The results, in spite of a hot and dry 
summer were striking, for during the 
first week of August I was satisfied with 
my roses for the first time in my life. 

There was no freeze back in the spring 
of 1950. They were pruned in early 
April and from June 10th until Novem- 
ber 10th they continuously produced fine 
long stemmed healthy roses. The com- 
plete organic procedure was repeated in 
the spring of 1950 (and will until the 
top 6 inches of soil analyzes 6 per cent in 
organic matter). Subsequent feedings of 
organic fertilizers were made in June 
and July. The beds have not been cul- 
tivated in two years. Corn cobs are used 
as a mulch. The soil is becoming richer 
in organic matter and it is full of earth- 
worms. 

We had a terrific storm on November 
25, 1950, when nearly six inches of rain 
fell. No puddles of water could be seen 
on our rose beds, but on nearby gardens 
not treated with organics, the water either 
lay in great pools on the surface of the 
soil or caused damage by erosion. 

On November 26th, the temperature 


dropped to twenty-two degrees, closing | 


the second successful rose season in our 
garden—thanks to organics. 
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Q. I have been one of your followers 
for quite some time and have subscrip- 
tions to both your gardening and farming 
magazines. I have learned lots of valuable 
information from both. 

I would like some information on 


( gathering and caring for the seeds that 


form on asparagus. When should they be 
gathered? Green or red? What steps 
should be taken after gathering, should 
they be left dry or the seeds removed 
from the little balls immediately? How 
can they be kept over the winter so as 
to be in good shape for spring planting? 
Should they be planted in the fall right 
after gathering? 

Thanking you in advance for any of 
these questions you may be able to help 
me with, I remain. 

A. Kurtz Cockley 
316 S. High, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


A. Asparagus seeds are produced in 


Garden Gadget 


By RUTH LIBBEY 


A sturdy coathanger can help speed up picking 
of small tree fruits. 
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This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 
it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 
4 to 1% tons per acre. 
Write for information and Booklet on this soil remin- 
eralizer. Formerly sold through BALLY SPECIALTY 
PRODUCTS, Bally, Pa., NOW sold and shipped direet 
from our QUARRY, Office and Plant at 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsville 1 P: 


Pure Bone Meal Tablets 


prevent! of 
CALCIUM 
T NEW LOW PRICES 
200 (74 grains each) ‘0.98 
500 tablets (74 grains each) 4.50 


BARTH’S 


Woodmere, L. N. Y. 


DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake 
Farm Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, post- 
paid. Send check or money order (No stamps 
please). Descriptive folder of this vitamin rich 
food and soil, improving plant mailed with 
each order. 
BLAKE FARM SEEDS 

P. O. Box 1601 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high 
grown. Delicious prepared : for table in 

method you prefer $5.00 bushel, 
NORMAN H. STARK, R. R., Thiensville, Wis. 


STRIKE PAY DIRT! 


Nothing Grows Without WATER! 
Only Root Water Strikes Pay Dirt! 


Place the water Root Deep and below, Quickly, Easily 
and Savingly with 3 ft. Galvanized Hydraulic Hose 
Pressure ‘“‘irriVator.”’ 

$2.50 Postpaid, to fit your garden hose. 
Money back if it fails to flow at any depth! Surprising 
details free. “‘IrriVator’” Co., 989 Mich. Ave., San 
Jose 25, California. 


Dept. 718 


200z 


“%00-Sibs 
Hulled *LOO Ib. -3 ibs $2.70 


Say: 
“JT saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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With These Eleven Helpful Booklets 
You Can Make Your Garden Flourish 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, —_ peonies, 
etc. 60c 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. » 60c 

SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, 
street trees, — trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens, etc. 60c 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to _ any garden a success. 
Illustrated. 65c¢ 

PLANNING THE HOME. GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this 
book will help you orate a beautiful setting 
for your home. 65c 

HOUSE PLANTS—How to Grew Them by P.. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c 

WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, _ flowers in your 
garden. $1.00 

FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40¢ 

THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 

. Johnson. Proper methods and ‘ac- 
tices for all types of gardening. 1.25 

THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a — beautiful 
garden all year. - $1.00 

Total value $8.25 

Booklets may be purchased indi- 

vidually at the above prices. But if 

you order the entire packet you pay 


ONLY $6.60, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


Subserip tion 


You can receive ORGANIC GARDENING 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. You need send no money — 
simply print your name and address, and 
mail in; we will send you a bill. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


berry-like fruits. They should be gather. 
ed when they are red and tend to be 
come quite soft. The fruits should be 
placed in water until the fleshy part de. 
composes, then the seeds can be cleaned 
and planted immediately or stored until 
a later time. Or the fruits may be plant- 
ed in the soil as soon as they ripen, or 
in early Fall. It is best to start the seeds 
in the Fall, as occurs under natural con- 
ditions. 


Perennials Should Be Transplanted 


Q. Several years ago I bought a Blue 
Hydrangea plant: it bloomed beautifully 


the first year. Then along came a neigh- | 


bor and advised me to cut it back in the 
fall, because her plants were always cut 
back. So I cut it back, to about four 
inches from the ground, with the result 
that there have been no blooms since 
then. It grows into a beautiful bush each 
year but will not bloom, even though I 
have buried peat moss in the ground and 
covered it’s feet with a liberal layer of 
compost. What to do? The bush is about 
five years old. 

And—for the last two years my Peru 
vian Daffodils have refused to bloom. 
They are small bulbs that I nursed along 
from wee bulblets given me from a 
friend’s “over-flow” but when they reach- 
ed maturity they bloomed for three years 
nicely; but this summer and last they 
have just quit—they grow in a sunny, 
well-composted spot, too. Last Mothers’ 
Day, at a bulb exchange of the War 
Mothers, I was given two big bulbs of 
these flowers and this year I had the 
most gorgeous blooms I ever saw. What's 
the matter with the other ones, are they 
“run out?” 

Also—last Easter I was given a pot of 
beautiful white hyacinths: when they 
died down I turned the bulbs out in a 
box for a summer rest. Is it all right to 
plant them out-doors this fall or should 
I put them in pots for indoor living? 
A neighbor tells me that plants that are 
forced for early blooming require sever 


al years to reach the point where they 
will bloom again—is she right? 

I'll be very glad to get information on | 
these questions. 
stamp garden”, just a little spot given * 
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Rates are 21¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months 
wing same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 


* 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted Ads.) 


FLOWERS 
LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
AZALEA GARDENS, 199 S. Barksdale St., Mem- 
pais, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Our catalogue offering hun- 
dreds of varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYA- 
OCUS, etc. will be sent on application. 


CINTHS, CRi 
), HEEMSKERK, ¢ /o P. VAN DEURSEN, Sassenheim, 
Holland. 


DELPHINIUMS—new color, double pink, rose and others; 
alo choice Primroses. Seedplant catalog free. OF FERMAN 
DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN 1IR!1S—Hundreds varieties of the best 
and latest. All types and species. Hemerocallis, Peonies, 
Perennials. Catalog Free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Ilinois. 

{R18—Grand Color Mixture, 10 Dwarfs no two alike, un- 
labeled $1.00 or 40 Tall Bearded (2 each of 20 varieties) 
wlabeled $2.00 Postpaid. Free flower catalog. SALINA 
FLOWER FARMS, Box 539G, Salina, Kansas. 


IRIS SALE. Lovely standard kind, as Indian Chief, Mary 
Gibson, Fairy, etc. Two different, labeled 10—$1, 100—$5. 
Postpaid. Wholesale 100—$3, 1000—$20. F.0.B. Day- 
lilies 25¢ to $5 each 6 my selection unlabeled $1. 
SPARKMAN’S GARDEN, Rt. |, Scottsboro, Alabama. 
WHITE NARCISSI. Daffodils, single and double $1. per 
deren. $5. hundred. Beautiful tall bearded iris, assorted 
colors $2. per dozen. List free. FARMERS GARDENS, 
Huge, Oklahoma. 


ANTICIPATE THE EXCITEMENT OF SPRING with 
Barnhaven’s hardy, silver-dollar PRIMROSES, world- 
famous for size and the sparkling fresh beauty of countless 
shades and tints. Transplants for summer-fall delivery. 
Write for uniquely styled Primrose plant and seed catalog 
(free) illustrating these new silver-dollar originations, 
old doubles, miniatures, Europeans and Asiatics. BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 
NURSERY STOCK 

CAMELLIA CUTTINGS AND BRANCHED AZALEAS. 
100 CAMELLIA CUTTINGS—Four varieties, labelled— 
$4.95 postpaid. Rooting instructions FREE. Price list 
of 200 varieties CAMELLIA CUTTINGS. Also ROOTED 
camellia cuttings. Twenty branched year old AZALEAS— 
Four varieties, labelled—$3.50 postpaid. Price list of 37 
varieties of AZALEAS. NEW LOW PRICES. ABBOT’S 


SUNNY KNOLL NURSERY, Route 182-0, 
: 4 2, Box 182-0, Mobile, 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Bhododendron (maxi- 
mum) Native azaleas, Kalmia, hemlock (Tsuga). Heavily 
rooted. Wet moss packed. 3-4 ft. PREPAID. Assorted 
as wanted. 100, $26.50: 50, $16.00; Doz. $5.50. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


MIN-A-MAR 
— FROM 92 ELEMENTS — 
(MINERALS FROM SEA) 

All Minerals — Vitamins 
Organic Catalystic Agents 


Send $1.00 for | lb. Sample (Postpaid) 
Will Apply on 100-ton or Carload Re-orders 
Price List Up to Carload 


FINE GRIND DEHYDRATED SEAWEED 


Triple Use For 
HUMAN — ANIMAL — PLANT LIFE 
100,000,000 in U.S.A. lodine Deficient Base of Ills 


SCOTCH ORGANIC SERVICE 


P. O. Box 531 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


For the last time at this low price: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


All the news, features, editorials, to 
which you look forward every month can 
be preserved in these handy, durable, at- 
tractive leatherette binders. A file of Or- 
ganic Gardening is a permanent encyclo- 
pedia of organiculture, health, and inspira- 
tion. 


Binders for 1951 Issues: $1.75 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library Booklets: $1.75. 


Each binder holds 12 copies—easily in- 
serted and removed. Stamped in gold on 
front and backbone. Be sure to specify 
which binder you want! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


The Organic Fertilizer 


FER--+TR-EL 


Has everything in one package 
Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
BASIC BLEND $1.75 FOB Plant 
Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price list 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


July, 1951 
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tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 
Devices. Personal experiences of prac- 
tical farmers who are making the Or- 
ganic Method PAY! Don't miss out! 
Mail your subscription to THE OR- 
GANIC FARMER NOW! 

One year (12 issues) $3. Two years 
$5. Three years $7. Five years $10.50. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just indicate your 
choice on a postcard, print your name and 
address; bill will follow. Address: 


The Organic Farmer, Box G-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 

Y Organic Movement 
THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00. 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underyling the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G7, Emmaus, Pa. 


flowers and tomatoes, but it is the joy 
of my life, and a real rest cure for me, 
I can be all wrought up and nervous 
enough to “fly” but getting my fingers 
in the soil and moving living plants 
around soon releases the tension. I have 
two bird-baths in my yard, so I have 
plenty of company in my work. I have 
a couple of friendly toads working for 
me, also several bumble-bees—they are 
friendly too, believe it or not! And | 
don’t have any tomato worms, and I do 
have lovely big tomatoes! We started our 
compost pile several years ago with pea- 
vines, corn husks and cobs from the 
local Canning Plant: we add everything 


to that pile that we can’t eat—all table | 


scraps, fruit and vegetable peelings, etc., 
and we have a splendid crop of worms. 
We started it at the foot of an old apple 
tree and that tree has fairly turned in- 
side out this year, is loaded so heavily 
with apples that the limbs are drooping 
way down. And the apples that fall of 
we bury in the compost pile. It is so 
much easier to play along with Nature 
than to fight her all the time! 

Mrs. Fred D. Price, 

719 N. Center St., 

Plymouth, Indiana 


A. Hydrangea’s should be transplant 
ed every several years to insure free 
flowering. The same may be said for 
your Peruvian Daffodils. Your plants are 
not “run out” but simply need to be 
transplanted. 

The hyacinth bulbs may be planted 
out of doors this fall for blooming next 
spring or put in pots which should be 


THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on , 
the main branches. Explodes many ‘| 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees. Every chapter 
a revelation. 130 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


Order today from ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


WITH THESE TWO BOOKS YOUR Pruning PROBLEMS ARE OVER 


The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens. 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a ps. 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 


Organic Gardening 
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GABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
§EEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All N 
gown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
FREE BOOK—‘‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ Work 
tome! Expect something Odd! PACIFIC OG-76-A, Ocean- 
side, California. 
ilustrated Catalogue RARE health books. SCARCE books 
ested! Cause of Disease’ free! Illustrated book 
atalogue. ANY BOOK LOCATED! WILBORN, Box 
#1-0G, Pasadena 18, California. 
WEALTH IS PRICELESS—Health Books are inexpensive! 
Our latest and complete list is mailed Free upon request. 
ESSENTIAL FOODS, 216 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Minois. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 
STOP STOOPING. Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Esumclaw, Washington. 


EARTHWORMS 
“EARTHWORMS: PROPAGATION & USE,” ‘‘NEWS,” 


many valuable circulars descriptive 17 years’ experience. 
All-time low prices—Start with proven successful methods. 


; Write NOW. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Polder. 

OR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 223 N. 30th 
St, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

RED “SOILUTION’’ BREEDERS—hand picked, 500— 
$3.00, 1000—$5.00, 2500—$12.00. Instructions included. 
Prompt shipments, postpaid. EASTERN EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, 80 William Street, Englewood, N. J. 
HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

OR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS. Hand picked 
Breeders. Very active. 100—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000— 
$5.50; 5000—$25.00. Live delivery Guaranteed. Prepaid. 
WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 

HYBRID EARTHWORMS from outdoor Open Pits. 
Healthy Active, $4.50 per 1000 Delivered. Instructions. 
“DAVID’S ORGANIC GARDENS,” Box 407, Washington, 
Missouri. 

BUILD BETTER SOIL with nature’s own soil conditioners. 
lowabred Earthworms will do the job. Orders now filled 
for adult worms. 1OWA EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS—Send 10¢ for In- 
struction Sheets and our latest price list. The best in 
Earthworms, Culture, Castings. EBWOOD EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wisconsin. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
$4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 

EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.”” Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 


GET IT!” 


AS 


You'll GO for that deliciously 
different taste of food cooked 
outdoors over a fragrant wood or 
charcoal fire. A Hancock Outdoor 
Fireplace will make your feasts 
mouth watering memories to you and your friends. So 
easy to build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. 
Ovens, spits and other accessories available. Send 
10c for 4-page Plan Sheet—"HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE" —with working drawings for a 
variety of designs. 


HANCOCK 


IRON WORKS 
461 W. PIKE ST.,.PONTIAC 14, MICH. 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Real Fun'Grow 
genuine live dwarf‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby. 
details Free.Write — 
DWARF TREES, Dept. 9 
P ©. Bex 355 Briggs Station 
Les Angeles 48, Colifernia 


ROOT YOUR OWNW CUTTINGS IN SAND 


Improved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted 
instructions $1.00. It is amazing how quickly you can 
root cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc. with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us Thousands “ — and years of ex- 
perience and costs you only -00. 

NATIONAL NURSERIES Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias. 


Play Safe 


Select your gardening 
needs from the advertising 
pages of Organic Gardening 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendron Carolinianum 

This is the Freest Flowering of all the Species, Blooms Profusely 
when Very Young. The Color is Light to Deep Pink, and is the 
Earliest to flower, Blossoms about the last of May or Early June, 
Foliage is small and Tingled with Bronze. 

2 to 3 ft. 25 for $15.00. 100 for $50.00. 

3 to 4 ft. 25 for $20.00. 100 for $70.00. 

Special for A Limited Time Only, Deduct 20% Discount. 
NATURE’S RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Tallulah Court, Lakemont, Georgia 
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RED WIGGLERS for Compost or Bait good size $6.50— KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, oye grown. 


1000 Postpaid JULIUS E. BIRCH, Reute 3, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 
EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE—5000 or 10,000—Very 
lowest prices. BOOKLET, and free plans of ALL 
WEATHER WORM HOUSE mailed. WM. BARNARD, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redonde Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.G.). 
FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals for soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON’’ 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 
NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic 
farming and gardening. WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. 
tributed in Southern California by Plant Food Corpora- 
tion, 3711 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California.) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Glauconite Potash Mineral, Frazer Compost, Dolomite 
Limestone. Price on request. FRED A. VEITH, 3505 
Mozart Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
ATTENTION—North Shore Organic Gardeners. We can 
supply ActivO Rock Phosphate, Rock Potash, Dolomite, 
and Nutr-Soil BORCHARDT FUEL CO., Highland Park, 
2-0067. Quantity deliveries Evanston to Waukegan, 
HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL and KAYLORITE (GLAUCON- 
ITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloidal contains 
10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite—18 major, 30 
trace elements. Build rather than stimulate soils. HESPER 
SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, Nebraska. 
SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE 
LET US ANALYZE YOUR STONE DUST, LIMESTONE, 
GRANITE, WORM CASTINGS OR OTHER FINDINGS. 
SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE, 5832 20 St., No. Arlington, 
Virginia. 


None toric. 
RESEARCH 


SOIL TEST 
AT LAST—THE PROVEN SURE WAY TO LARGER, 
MORE ABUNDANT FRUITS, VEGETABLES and other 
CROPS. A card to SOIL TEST, 5832 20 St., N. Arlington, 
Virginia for full information. 
FOODS 

PURE OLD FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR—made from 
unsprayed apples, aged and mellowed for many months in 
oak casks, producing a pure natural, fine flavored organic 
vinegar. 12—4 Pint glass jars—$4.50 Prepaid. SALT- 
MARSH’S CIDER MILL, New Boston, New Hampshire. 
DELICIOUS VITAMINE CANDY BARS no sugar. Honey, 
Dates, Cocoanut, Wheat Germ rice polish. Ready to serve 
Vita cereal, Almond meal, Cocoanut Dates, Wheat flakes. 
Also 4 grain cereal, all the grain with above added. Stone 
ground W. Wheat flour. Soy. Corn meal also Organic 
W. Wheat, Unbleached White. Send for folder. NATURAL 
GRAIN MILL, 1317 S. Central, Lodi, California. 


Delicious prepared for table in any method prefer 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R.R., 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 

NATURAL VITAMINS AT SAVINGS—Vitamin A, 25,000 
unit capsules, 100—$1.65. VITAMIN B-12 tablets, 5 mcg, 
1000— 


100—95¢. IODINE RATION 
TABLETS, 300—$1.25. BONE MEAL TABLETS, 100— 
$1.00. BARTH’S, Box 718, Woodmere, New York. 


MELLOW VIRGIN OLIVE OIL, finest, $5.25 gallon 


Select, shelled Almonds, $4.20. Raw Cashews, $3.95. Tree- 
Dates, $1.70. Unheated Sage Honey, $1.19 (each 
5 Ibs.). Unsulphured Dried Fruits. Expressage collected 


S. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 


HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom 24 pounds 
postage paid $1.00, 10 lbs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FABULOUS EARNINGS—Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees, New sensational 
Business or Hobby. Astounding information FREE. 
DWARF GARDENS, Box 355Y, Briggs Station, Les 


Angeles 48, California. 
FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” $250 
Week reported! Work home something Odd! 


. Expect 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, 77A, California. 
For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of productive homes and creative living, 
with special emphasis on Organic Gardening. Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE Book ‘372 unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia, South America. Wartime Plans! $800 month 
reported. Beat inflation. Start spare time. Work home 


(U. 8. A.)! Get surprise. PUBLISHERS—0OG 91, 
Carlsbad, California. 


WOOLENS 
VACATION TIME: why not come to Vermont and feast 
your eyes (without obligation) on the gorgeously beautiful 
AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS at CAROL 
BROWN’S home, Putney 4!/....Route 5, 10 miles north 
of Brattleboro. 


VACATIONING 
JOURNEY’S END, Lake Wilson, 
Modern Lakefront Cabins. 
vegetables sold to guests. 


THE BIRCHES—GHENT—NEW YORK—Open all year 
Accommodations for ten guests. Rates $40 weekly—$7 
daily. Week-end guests and hunting parties catered to. 
All vegetables, fruits and berries are organically grown 
on premises—all other available organically grown foods 
are used in kitchen. Descriptive folder upon request. 


Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Organically raised fruits and 


with 12 h.p. 
Motor $98 
INSTANT LEAFMOLD 


Especially designed 
for leaves, but can 
be used for all 
kinds of non- 
woody plant ma- 
. A LARGER 


EXTRA COST. 
Converts leaves in- 
to instant leafmold 
which composts 
rapidly or can be 
used on the soil 
directly as an or- 
ganic fertilizer. 


ONLY $85. Now Fitted 


prepaid. 
TERMS 


LEWISBURG 


MECO Leaf Shredder MECO Mulch Cutter 


Now every 
shredder and “practice no-digging, no-cul- 
tivating, type 

MULCHED VEGETABLES A ARE RICH IN VITAMIN 


4 MECO COMPOST STARTER—1-fon unit for $2. 


— Cash with 
Dewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


MAC ENGINEERING CO. 


Hand operated Fitted With 1/3 h.p. 
ONLY $38 Motor $54 


gardener can afford to own a 


no-hoein organic 
Especially designed for 
cutting into small 
pieces all kinds of 
stems, including woody 
stems up to a half 
inch in diameter. It 
will cut leaves by 
putting them through 
repeatedly but not as 
finely as the MECO 
shredder. 


order, shipped f.o.b., 
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dug into the soil and then later brought 
in for winter bloom. Whether a bulb- 
les plant will bloom or not depends 
on the size of the bulb. 

I am glad to know that gardening has 
a health value for you. According to 
Biblical times man was created in the 
garden so that we are by nature, garden- 
ers. I am quite sure that gardening is 


, good for people as you have learned 


from your own experience. Your prac- 
tice of making friends with the many 
kinds of animals which visit your garden 
is admirable. 


Pruning Wisteria 


Q. Will you advise me as to the best 
time to drastically trim a wisteria vine? 
At one time it was a tree and allowed to 
spread out into a vine. It was cut down 
to the ground but came up a few years 
later as a beautiful vine and has bloomed 
profusely every year. Now it is so heavy 
that a trellis will not support it and it is 
not near any wall that it can be wired 
and trained to go along its side. I would 


| like to get it down to the size of a tree, 


if it’s at all possible to do that, but do 
not know the best time to do that cutting. 
Mrs. Larz R. Hammel 
110 Fountain Ave., Glendale, Ohio 


A, Wisteria vines should be pruned 
immediately after the blooming period. 
The long, rampant vines should be cut 
back to one-third their original length. 
On these will be produced the flower 
buds for the next year. 


Our Mail Problem 


This spring and summer we have 
been flooded with mail from our 
readers. As a pioneering magazine, 
we do expect to help those who do 
not yet understand organiculture. But 
many of the questions written in have 
been taken up in back copies of Or- 
ganic Gardening. If you can page 
through past articles about your prob- 
lems and look carefully at the adver- 
tisements, you will save us more time 
for perfecting every issue. 

In order to receive answers prompt- 

please include a long, stamped 


envelop. 


A VACATION THAT PAYS SPENT THE SKYDORE 
WAY. Organically ‘Grown Foods Scientifically balanced. 
Nutritional course in every meal. Seed Creams, butters, 
Grape Fast, July to Oct. brings Health Insurance. Cali- 
fornia’s Mountains 6200 ft. elevation. Write P. 0. BOX 
96, Wrightwood, California for free list. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR! Where can you find its 
equal at anywhere near the price? Check these features, 
which we can claim for all our grains. Strictly organi- 
cally raised (mostly by ourselves), 100%, stone-ground, 
untreated with preservatives, mailed to you the day it 


eri 

All priced the same—5 lbs. 70¢; 15 Ibs. en.0s; 25 Ibs. 
$3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00. Postage extra (100 Ibs. sent 
freight collect). PAUL KEENE, Walnut Acres, Penns 
Creek, Pennsylvania. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original 4 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. Lov: 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 
KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically grown. 
Delicious prepared for table in any method you prefer. 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R.R., 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 
SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables when we 
can supply premium produce at fair prices. GERICKE’S 
ORGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Road, Staten Island 
9, New York. 
Butter, Buttermilk, 
Fruits in season. 
raised ORGANICALLY. TOP FARM, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 
MID-SUMMER OPPORTUNITY BARGAIN on FARM 
PRODUCTS GROWN ON OUR OWN COMPOSTED OR- 
GANIC FARM. Sunflower Seeds (shelled)—1 Ib.-$1.00; 
lbs.-$4.00. Broken Kernels—1 Ib. 40¢; 5 Ibs. 
$1.50. 100% whole wheat or whole rye Flour—é€ Ibs. 
$1.00; 35 lbs. $5.00. NU-MEAL a hot breakfast cereal 
of 7 grains. Comb.- 2-2 Ib. pkg. 90¢; 10 Ib. or over in 
bulk Ib.-16¢. Alfalfa tea (new crop) qt. box pack full-70¢. 
Mint Tea (new crop) pt. box Pack Full-40¢. Cane Molasses 
( d) (delicious) 28 oz. can 80¢. We appreciate 
a little sharing of postage. NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple 
Creek, Ohio. 
Tasty sun-dried, wunsulphured, organically-grown fruits. 
5-lb. bags. Figs $2.95; peaches $3.25; raisins (seedless) 
$3.25; apricots $4.50. Raw, sprayfree mesquite or sage 
honey. 3 Ibs. $1.60; 12 lbs. $4.95 PREPAID. TONTZ 
HONEY FARM, Elsinore, Calif. 

HELP WANTED 
FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR MIDDLE AGED COUPLE. 
Have small organic farm near Houston. Some equipment 
for egg production and fryers, calves, vegetables. Salary 
and shares. BUEHNER, 4362 Wentworth St., Houston 4, 
Texas. 


Milk, Eggs, Vegetables, Chickens, 
and Geese by Fall. All produce 


Rural Route 3, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, ete. Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs. Costs 
$2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U. 8S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mass. 


PINT FREEZER CARTONS complete with plastic bags 
$4.25 per 100 postpaid. Complete line freezer supplies. 
List sent. WILLIAM 8S. MARK, 57 Garfield Avenue, 
Weymouth, Mass. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no 
poisons. Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings 
free details. BURSON LABORATORIES, Dept. H-83, 
Chicago 22, Iinois. 

HERE THEY ARE! ! CONNOISSEUR SALAD BOWLS, 
America’s finest; wooden, decorated. Health finished in- 
side, beauty finished outside. 11” $4.75; 13” $6.95; 15” 
$9.75. Three colorful exterior patterns; Ivy, Cherry, Apple. 
OR Walnut or Mahogany finish (five choices). Also specify 
Standard Base or Three Button-feet. —MATCHING SALAD 
SERVERS, First Grade, decorated. 10” $1.50; 12” $1.90; 
14’”’ $2.25 (per set) All orders prepaid (surprise gifts in- 
cluded while they last) from R. (SONNY) BUTTS, Box 
229, Sacramento |, Calif. Satisfaction guaranteed or pur- 
chase price refunded. On C.O0.D. advance $2.00, pay post- 
man balance plus C.0.D. fee. BUT ACT NOW! 
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Arranged by Mrs. Ruth Conover 


At the first glance vou sense the firmness 
of the cattails, held in place with a pin 
holder. Little burrs and leaves carry through 
a similar texture as the swamp moss. 


MIDSUMMER 
STILL LIFE 


ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


Frees large dahlias in shades 
of vellow to bronze are 
grouped in an artful triangular 
design. Cleverly concealed with- 
in the clump of bark is the 
container, which holds the water. 


Photos by Boutrelle 


Arranged by Mrs. G. Goldson 


Pom-pon dahlias in white are excellent 
floral material to accompany the old bronze 
statue and container, Stripped branches add 
gracetul lines to this energetic still-life. 
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NEW 


Greatly Reduces Cultivate 
DAMAGE to PLANT ROOT$ 


Revolutionary New 
ROTO-MILLER Attachment 
for ROTO-ETTE doesn't tear 
or rip up roots! No other 
power cultivating device can 
do the job of cultivating 
grapes as shown at right with 
as little damage to the roots. 


FREE BOOK tells the 
Whole Exciting Story! 


illustrations! By Ed Robinson, 
author of the famous ‘“‘Have-More Plan!” Tells 
all about Cultivating and Power Composting with 
the wonderful new ROTO-MILLER—also how 
ROTO-ETTE’s perfected rotary tillage design now 
makes possible seedbed preparation and cultivating 
without change of attachment! Shows how the 
ROTO-ETTE also does Power Lawn-Making and 
Mowing, Wood-Sawing, Snow-Plowing — Countless 
other garden and farm jobs with quick-change, 
low-cost attachments! Shows why ROTO-ETTE 
is by far the best buy in the whole power gar- 


6S pages! 105 


dening field! Just mail 
coupon for your FREE 
copy now! 


Rototiller, Inc., Dept. 77, | 
| Troy, New York 

Please send me FREE by return mail a copy | 
of POWER GARDENING and POWER COM- 

| POSTING by Ed Robinson, author of the famous 
Plan.” I 
or coin to cover postage and handling 


**Have-More enclose 10 cents in | 
| 


stamps 
Address 


City oe Stale 


| 

| 

| [] Check here to get information about be- | 
| coming a Rototiller dealer, giving present | 
business affiliation, references. ete <A few 
good territories are still open 


PICTURE 
SHOWS THE 
NEW ROTO- 
MILLER IN 

ACTION 


(Pat. Pending) 


NLY 
pending 


ROTO-ETTE offers you the} 
ROTO-MILLER atta 
with its cam-shaped blades! These do a §& 
job of cultivating without tearing and | 
up the surface roots of plants the way of 
cultivator teeth and tines do! 

Not only does the ROTO-MILLER giv 
safer cultivating—it actually makes we 
Wlessing—by chopping and mixing them in 
prove your soil, instead of yanking them 
waste away on the surface! 


COMPOST BY MACHI 


Right in your garden itself! No more 
turning and watering of heaps! 
the amazing ROTO-MILLER attachment, 3 
also chop and mix into your garden soil 
weeds 


compost 


crops, mulches, manure, leaves, 
garbage! Think what this means in labors 
soil improvement, bountiful crops! Is it 
wonder they say ‘ROTO-ETTE is the powe} 
dening machine that’s m: to order for 


gardeners! Send coupon for 
tells the whole exciting story! 


FREE 
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